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THIS WHISPERING GIANT of a 99 horse-power, 
Manifold-Sealed engine gives you flashing pick-up 
of 15 to 50 MPH in 12.9 seconds, high gear. With 
Automatic Fourth Speed Forward that saves up to 
20% on gasoline. 1800 dealers for nation-wide 
service. Call yours and drive this Nash today! 


You’ll have to tell him what’s under 
the hood. He can see—but he can’t 
hear what it does. His old car never 
went or whispered like this. 


And, when a Fourth Speed ‘‘clicks 


That old business of tugging, 
struggling with a gearshift 
s-t-r-e-t-c-h-i-n-g to the throttle 
—all that’s gone. A Nash under- 
stands the feminine touch. 


Liby-make up 


pour (wuspanvs) 272070 / 


Funny THING about a man. He 
likes battered hats and wrinkled Flight Ride. 


suits . . . and hates to part with Reach forward and casually twirl a 
his old car. dial 


and they don’t—to Nash’s Arrow- 


Instantly the air is fresh, 


. , ’ 4 
But let him behold a long blue beauty balmy as May. But don’t explain 


of a 1940 Nash—and then, dear — just point. It’s that Nash 
ee r > ” 
lady, the matter’s out of your hands. Weather Eye’’. 


When he demands the wheel—sur- 


Let him get in... a little awed— 


: ; i render it meekly. The rest is onl 
and sink down into that Foam caries Y 
a matter of minutes. After all, let 


Sponge seat. Then quick, take the ‘ 
wheel, tap your toe—and off you go! him have the last word. 
+ - ° 
We don’t ask you to understand all 
of Nash’s facts and figures—but 
we’re sure your husband will. 
He’ll know no other car can match 
such long-life features as its 7- 
bearing crank-shaft . . . Manifold- 
Sealed Engine . . . or double-frame 
chassis. When he hears about its 
Sealed Beam lights and the Con- 


” vertible Bed . . . he’ll nod his head. 


in—and all outdoors zooms by— This is one time when the best doesn’t 


GET OFF THE BEATEN TRACK and 
go places this summer! Arrow- Flight 
Ride . . . Sand-Mortex soundproofing 
. . . let you travel in quiet comfort. 
Nash’s big Convertible Bed, lets you 
sleep where you stop at night. 


be nonchalant. Slyly nudge that 
Automatic Overtake and watch 
his hat sail into the back seat. 


cost the most. Many models are 
but a few dollars more than smaller 
All-3 cars and cost as little to run. 


Then cruise boldly over bumps and Makeupyour(husband’s )mind. Bring 
ruts as though they didn’t exist-- 


him in—a Nash will do the rest. 
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efore many more 
minutes pass your thought is a 
stack of finished work in the 
Mimeograph receiving tray 





MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark 


DO YOU KNOW THE A B C 
of Making and/or Saving Money 


few minutes 
puts your thoughts on the 
Mimeograph stencil sheet 






























ount the hundreds of 
fine-looking copies you get out in so 
few minutes with the Mimeograph 
duplicator—so easy-to-read, too! 





of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, 


raph 


WITH THE 
MIMEOGRAPH 
DUPLICATOR? 


Is there a Mimevgraph 
duplicator in the house? 


In most businesses it is practically a mem- 
ber of the firm. It has been making and/or 
saving money for presidents, office man- 
agers, purchasing agents, sales and adver- 
tising managers, factory foremen, and rail- 
way officials for more than half a century. 


It works fast—one idea blossoms into a 
stack of copies in less time than it takes to 
see a newsreel. 


It works economically—just a matter 
of pennies to put a given message on a given 
quantity of paper. 

It works beautifully—just as easy to 
read as a modern school book. When you 
Save eyes you save time—when you save 
time you save money. 





MAKING MONEY SAVING MONEY 
¥ + 

—bulletins overnight —inexpensive, neat 

that make sales forces _ financial statements 


set alarm clocks ahead : 
—routing forms to cut 


—products and price costs—red tape, too 


snnsuncements —factory job tickets 


—lettersthat sell, —poutside or inside 
plain or illustrated house organs 


—direct-by-mail ad- —survey and research 
vertising and catalogs. _ projects 


—or what problems have you? 


A simple survey of your business will bring to 
light many problems which the Mimeograph 
duplicator can answer and make and/or save 
money when doing so. 


\ of 


There are now four fine, willing Mimeograph 
duplicators in four important price classes. 
The Mimeograph distributor in your city 
is showing them. A. B. Dick Company, 
Chicago. 
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Beginner 
Earns $1,819 
“Today I received a check 
for $165, for a story. Another 
I sold for $34. Not bad for a 
beginner, is it? The other 
day I counted up just how 
much I have won on adver- 
tisement contests. It amounted 

to $1,620.00.” 
Mrs. L. L. Gray, 
579 E. McHarg Avenue, 
Stamford, Texas 


How do you know 
you can’t write? 


Have you ever tried? 

Have you ever attempted even the least 
bit of training, under competent guidance? 

Or have you been sitting back, as it is so 
easy to do, waiting for the day to come some 
time when you will awaken all of a sudden 
to the discovery, “I am a writer’? 

If the latter course is the one of your 
choosing, you probably never will write. 
Lawyers must be law clerks. Doctors must 
be internes. Engineers must be draftsmen. 
We all know that, in our times, the egg does 
come before the chicken. 

It is seldom that anyone becomes a writer 
until he (or she) has been writing for some 
time. That is why so many authors and 
writers spring up out of the newspaper busi- 
ness. The day-to-day necessity of writing— 
of gathering material about which to write 
—develops their talent, their insight, their 
background and their confidence as nothing 
else could. 

That is why the Newspaper Institute of 
America bases its writing instruction on jour- 
nalism — continuous writing —the training 
that has produced so many successful au- 
thors. 


Learn to write by writing 


EWSPAPER Institute training is based on 

the New York Copy Desk Method. It starts 
and keeps you writing in your own home, on your 
own time. Week by week you receive actual as- 
signments, just as if you were right at work on 
a great metropolitan daily. Your writing is in- 
dividually corrected and constructively criticized. 
Thoroughly experienced, practical, active news- 
paper men are responsible for this instruction. 
Under such sympathetic guidance, you will find 
that (instead of vainly trying to copy some one 
else’s writing tricks) you are rapidly developing 
your own distinctive, self-flavored style—under- 
going an experience that has a thrill to it and 
which at the same time develops in you the 
power to make your feelings articulate. 

Many people who should be writing become 
awestruck by fabulous stories about millionaire 
authors and therefore give little thought to the 
$25, $50 and $100 or more that can often be 
earned for material that takes little time to write 
—stories, articles on business, fads, travels, 
sports, recipes, etc.—things that can easily be 
turned out in leisure hours, and often on the im- 
pulse of the moment. 


A chance to test yourself 


We have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude Test. 
This tells you whether you possess the fundamental 
qualities necessary to successful writing—acute ob- 
servation, dramatic instinct, creative imagination, 
etc. You'll enjoy taking this test. The coupon will 
bring it without obligation. Newspaper Institute of 
America, One Park Avenue, New York. 


-| 
Newspaper Institute of America | 
ne Park Avenue, New York 
Send me, without cost or obligation, your free 
Writing Aptitude Test and further informa- 
tion on writing for profit as promised in Newsweek, 
April Ist. 


Address 


| (All correspondence confidential. No salesman will call | 
} on you.) 84D360 | 











LETTERS 


When Youth’s Not Youth 


Can’t something be done to clear up the 
situation in regard to the use of the word 
youth? It’s getting us down—this business 
of picking up a newspaper screaming with 
“vouth” headlines only to find the youths 
referred to with “bald and graying heads.” 
The term youth, we feel, was never intend- 
ed to embrace anyone over 21. Webster de- 
scribes youth as “the part of life that suc- 
ceeds childhood—the period usually from 
puberty to maturity.” 





HARRY MILLER 


Youth Today 
New York City 





The Rare Book Display 


Thank you for your very kind notice of 
our exhibition of rare books and manu- 
scripts on page 42 of your Mar. 18 issue, 
but may I ask for a little of your space to 
correct an error that has crept into it? The 
implication is that seven London book- 
sellers have asked us to take and display 
their books. The exact opposite is the 
truth; we were the originators of the 
scheme and ourselves chose the dealers 
from whom we wished consignments to 
come. They were not “jittery”; we, and not 
they, were the suppliants. 

G. J. L. GOMME 
for E. H. Wells & Co., Inc. 


New York City 





Super Horse? 


Seabiscuit, who recently retired from 
racing to Charles S. Howard’s stud farm 
with an all-time money-winning record of 
$437,730 (Newsweek, Mar. 25), is a great 
horse beyond all doubt. But not the great- 
est ever in my book, and I don’t mean 
Man o’ War who was supreme for only two 


From a contemporary print 


Goldsmith Maid, Money Mare 


years when he lost but one race in 21 
starts, winning $249,465. 

My choice, based on long study of track- 
history, for the all-time turf championship 
is a trotting horse—Goldsmith Maid, a 
champion at eight years of age and still a 
champion at twenty (retiring at that age, 
she died in 1885 at 28). 

Compare their records. Seabiscuit, re- 


NEWSWEEK 
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tiring at seven, started 89 times, finished 
first 33 times, and was unplaced 28 times, 
The Biscuit never would have reached the 
top as a money-winner without benefit of 
juicy purses such as the $86,650 Santa 
Anita prize last February. 

Goldsmith Maid started in 426 heats 
and won more than 350 of them. In 123 
separate races, she finished first 97 times 
and landed out of the money just twice. 
On only two occasions did Goldsmith Maid 
win more than $5,000; yet her lifetime to- 
tal reached $364,200. 

Goldsmith Maid was buried in Fashion 
Stud Farm, Trenton, N. J., under a monu- 
ment with this inscription: “Here lies 
Goldsmith Maid, greatest American trot- 
ter.” 

B. R. THOMAS 

New Orleans, La. 





For Mr. Lardner 


How does the sage Mr. Lardner feel 
after his wise article on “The Galahad of 
Chile,” featuring Godoy as a rough, ille- 
gal, good-for-nothing bum (Newsweek, 
Feb. 5)? I believe our men from South 
America deserve a more polite welcome; 
encouragement rather than your unsufler- 
ably superior attitude toward anything 
that isn’t American. 

Your wonder boy Louis, matched against 
the unscientific son of the old Chango tribe 
(another uncomplimentary remark), 
couldn’t do a thing. We'll see the return 
match, if the “Detroit Bomber” isn’t too 
scared! 

I bet my pants you won’t publish this 
one. 

0. R. CUADRA 

Sewell, Chile 





Emperor Penguins 


In your Mar. 18 Newsweek, under 
Transition, you have an article that “Du- 
gan” is the only Emperor penguin to cross 
the Equator alive. 

In May 1935 I went aboard the SS. 
Jacob Ruppert at Quantico, Va., when 
she returned from Little America, and she 
had quite a number of live Emperor pen- 
guins aboard in a special refrigerator. The 
S.S. Bear was docked in the Washingion 
Navy Yard at that time and exhibited an 
Emperor penguin there between cakes of 
ice. 

I am sure those crossed the Equator 
some way, as the ships did not come back 
through a tunnel. 

WALTER M. BAUER 


Astingten, Va. 


Mr. Bauer is correct. Admiral Byrd 
started home from the Antarctic with »/ 
golden-breasted Emperor penguins, but 
only six survived the trip as far as Boston. 
These were exhibited in the Brookfield 
Zoo, Chicago, but all died within three 
months of a respiratory infection. 
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Ph" *940 QUALITY CHART 


_ * Kew-Priced Cars with Leading High-Priced Cars in Quality ra : 4 TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THIS 
i LE Th “ONE-TWO” WAY TO COMPARE 
“ALL 3” LOW-PRICED CARS 


@ See the 1940 Quality Chart 
to discover what each of “All 
3” gives you in size, comfort, 
safety,economy, and long life. 


OF 22 IMPORTANT FEATURES 
FOUND IN HIGH-PRICED CARS 


TUpweoictle thas 21. 
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qt. ie _— ad “3d @ Take the 1940 Plymouth’s 
vers. as ' ‘ Luxury Ride to discover new 
South motoring enjoyment. 
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‘aif ou’LL FIND Plymouth is the 
4 Vii one of “All Three” Jozw- 
priced cars that gives you a ma- 
jority of the 22 big quality fea- 
tures found in high-priced cars. 
See the 1940 Quality Chart at 
your Plymouth dealer’s. Then 
take the 1940 Plymouth’s thrill- 
ing Luxury Ride. Plymouth is 
easy tobuy! PLymMoutu Division 

oF CHRYSLER CORPORATION. 


TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES’ ORIGINAL AMA- 
TEUR HOUR, THURS., 9 TO 10 P.M.,E.S.T. 


COUPES SEDANS 


64.5 |G QO 


DELIVERED IN DETROIT, MICHIGAN, in- 
cluding all standard equipment. Prices 
include all federal taxes. Transportation, 
state, local taxes, if any, not included. 


SEE THE NEW LOW-PRICED 1940 PLYM- 
OUTH COMMERCIAL CARS. 
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A second son to Prince Louis Feror- 
NAND, 32, grandson of ex-Kaiser Wilhe!m, 
and the former GRAND Ducuess Kira, 30, 
daughter of the late Grand Duke Cyril, 
pretender to the Russian throne, in Ger- 
many, Mar. 22. Prince Louis, once a Ford 
mechanic and salesman, is now on active 
service with the German Air Force. 


Birthday: 


Sen. Artuur H. VANDENBERG of Michi- 
gan, contender for the Republican nomi- 
nation for President, 56, Mar. 22. He 
went to the Senate as usual. 


Tuomas E. Dewey, District Attorney 
of New York, another aspirant for the 
GOP Presidential bid, 38, Mar. 24. He 
attended Easter services at the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of the Heavenly Rest, 
then observed the anniversary quietly at 
home. 





Lavuritz Metcui- 
or, Wagnerian tenor, 
50, Mar. 20. The 
“great Dane” played 
hookey from “Parsi- 
fal” for the first time 
since he joined thie 
Metropolitan Opera 
in New York fourteen 
years ago, listening 
to “Happy Birthday 
to You” chanted by 
$1,000,000 worth of 
concert singers. “I 
don’t think the boat is so old,” he said, 
“that it will sink quite yet—unless it is 
torpedoed . . . No, I guess I have a little 
noise left in me yet.” 





Engaged: 

AnNE Beau Cox, daughter of ex-Gov. 
James M. Cox of Ohio and Mrs. Cox, and 
Louis Jounson of Atlanta, Ga., an alum- 
nus of the University of Georgia and now 


a journalism student at Yale Graduate 
School. 


Married: 


Warren K. Briuinas, 45, whose life 
sentence for the 1916 San Francisco Pre- 
paredness Day bombing was commuted to 
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AILROADS last year paid 365 
millions in taxes—a million 
dollars for every day in the year. 


The important thing to you about 
these railroad taxes is that they are 
the same sort of taxes you pay on 
your home or your farm or busi- 
ness—by far the larger amount is 
paid to the states, counties and 
local communities. Every state and 
almost every county benefits by 
these payments, which go to sup- 
port the activities of local govern- 
ment—and thereby help keep your 
taxes lower than they otherwise 
would be. 


Railroad school-tax money, for 
example, pays for educating about 
1,315,000 children every year. And 
that is only part of the story. Hun- 
dreds of counties depend primarily 
upon the railroads not only for the 
support of schools but for the main- 
tenance of courts, law enforcement 




















agencies and public services of all 
sorts. 


So the ability of the railroads to 
make a living and pay taxes is im- 
portant to every other taxpayer. 


But there is also another side to 
the railroad tax story. 


Because the larger part of railroad 
taxes is levied against tracks, sta- 
tions and other facilities which the 
railroads provide and maintain at 
their own expense, these railroad 
taxes are not like those paid by 
most other forms of transporta- 
tion. The major part of the fees 
and gasoline taxes paid by com- 
mercial trucks, for example, is 
spent for their direct benefit on the 
highways they use. But no part of 
what the railroads pay in taxes 
comes back to them to help keep up 
the tracks over which they operate. 


Furthermore, railroads are actually 





taxed to provide and maintain the 
waterways and highways on which 
their competitors do business. 


All these facts have a definite bear- 
ing upon the railroads’ ability to 
make a living. They are something 
to figure into any program aimed 
to give the railroads a fair chance 
to meet other forms of transporta- 
tion on equal terms. 
+ * * * 






“"Pertect Shipping Month” 


American shippers and consumers 
are saving millions of dollars a year 
because of better shipping and han- 
dling of goods, asa result of intelligent 
cooperative efforts by manufacturers, 
merchandisers and _ transportation 
agencies in the campaign for “Perfect 
Shipping and Careful Handling.” 


Let’s all work—now—on still better 
shipping habits that will be profitable 
throughout the year. 

















CANADIAN TRAVEL 


OTTAWA ° 














FRIENDLIEST BORDER 


BN THE worRtob 


Canada’s border is the easiest in all the 
World to cross: you are met and wel- 
comed and sped on your way. No Pass- 
ports. No trouble. No bother. 


You'll be money ahead too, for ex- 
change is all in your favour. Just obtain 
your Canadian dollars when you arrive 
in Canada — the official rate of ex- 
change premium will be paid you: a 
tangible saving or a chance to extend 


your trip without extending. your budget, ' 


just as you choose. 


You can move about as freely in 
Canada as you do at home, with splendid 
modern air, rail, water and bus systems, 
a network of fine highways and the 
widest choice of comfortable accom- 
modation at your disposal. You can leave 
Canada with the same informality and 
ease. 


Write to Canadian Travel 
Bureau, Ottawa, Canada, for 
beautifully illustrated literature. 


GT-340 


BUREAU 


CANADA 
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time served (23 years) last October, and 
JOSEPHINE Rupo.rn, 43, a San Mate 
(Calif.), WPA worker, in Reno, Ney, 
Mar. 25. 


Icor Stravinsky, 57, Russian com. 
poser-conductor, and VerRA SvuDErIKINA 
dancer with the Diaghileff ballet troupe 
of some years ago, secretly in Bedford, 
Mass., two weeks ago. Stravinsky at 
present is a guest professor at Harvard. 


Gracie FIeE ps, 
English comedienne 
touted as the highest 
paid actress in the 
world (earning as 
much as $1,000,000 a 
year), and Monty 
Banks, her manager 
and associate pro- 
ducer for Twentieth 
Century-Fox, in Hol. 
lywood, Mar. 18— 
although they plan to be married a secon( 
time about May 1 in England. Both are 
42 and have been 
married once previ- 
ously. They obtained 
a license a week be- 
fore their wedding 
under their real 
names, Grace Stans- 
field and Mario Bian- 
chi, but tore it up 
when their aliases 
were penetrated. 


Divorced: 


Auice Faye, plaintive-voiced movie ac- 
tress, from Tony Martin, radio singer, in 
Los Angeles, Mar. 22, on grounds of 
mental cruelty. They had spent only six 
months together since they were married 
in 1937. 


Exonerated: 


JosepH Rosmartn, flying instructor, of 
felonious assault in connection with the 
drowning of Emanuel Eisenberg, suicide- 
bent press agent, after a mid-air battle 
ended with a nose dive into New York 
Harbor (Newsweek, Mar. 25). 


Ailing: 

Mrs. Frankutn D. Roosevett Jr., the 
former Ethel du Pont, of a fractured 
pelvis suffered Mar. 19 when her horse 
stumbled in leaping a picket fence as she 
was riding with the Farmington Hunt near 
Charlottesville, Va. She will be confined 
for a month to the hospital of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, where her husband is 
studying law. From her mother-in-law, 
Eleanor Roosevelt, she received this ad- 
vice in “My Day,” syndicated by the 
United Feature Syndicate: “I wish that 
all young married people with children 
[Mrs. Roosevelt Jr. has one son, aged 20 
months] would give up hunting. I know 
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how much fun it must be for them and 

hat they never expect any accident to 

1appen, but to an old and timid person 

ike myself, to take risks seems unneces- 
‘9 

sary. 


Died: 


Bianca ErRrAzuriz DE SANTACRUZ, 47, 
who in 1917 shot her first husband, John 
Longer de Saulles, Yale football hero, in 
a quarrel at Westbury, Long Island, over 
the custody of their son, at her home at 
Vina del Mar, Chile, Mar. 20, of heart 
disease. The Chilean heiress was acquitted 
of murder in a trial which was an inter- 
national sensation. 


Cot. Frank Wutre, 83, Treasurer of 


tthe United States under Presidents Hard- 


ing and Coolidge and Governor of North 
Dakota, 1901-05, at the Walter Reed Hos- 
pital, Washington, D.C., Mar. 23. From 
1921 to 1928 his signature as Treasurer 
graced United States currency. 


Sir Patrick Puiayratr Latpiaw, 58, 
deputy director of the National Institute 
for Medical Research in Great Britain, 
Mar. 20. Sir Patrick discovered the germ 
that causes distemper in dogs and first 
identified the influenza germ. 


Sir Jonn Harry Lee Faces, 71, gar- 
dener who inherited a British baronetcy 
ten years ago, at his Marshfield, Mass., 
home, Mar. 18. When 
fame struck him he 
had been in America 
30 years, selling news- 
papers, making shoe 
laces, dealing in an- 
tiques, building furni- 
ture, and clerking for 
a railroad. He inher- 
ited little wealth with 
the title. Acme 


Anna, 39, the white mare which for 25 
years, until she retired three years ago, 
bore Radames, Egyptian hero of Verdi’s 
“Aida,” onto the Metropolitan Opera 
House stage in New York without missing 
a cue, at the Pegasus Club, Rockleigh, 
N.J., Mar. 22, of old age. Her greatest 
display of temperament occurred two 
decades ago when she neighed violently 
ata tenor who sang off key. Anna also 


carried Rudolph Valentino in “The Sheik.” 


ee get greatest strength, endurance 


and uniformity — essential qualities in 


anti-friction bearings— New Departure 


forges both race rings and balls. 


NEW DEPARTURE 


THE FORGED STEEL BEARING 
EO oo) 


Write to Main Office, New Departure, Division 
of General Motors, Bristol, Connecticut for 
engineering consultation and 150 page book, 
“Why Anti-Friction Bearings.” 


Authorized automotive and industrial replace- 
ment bearing service, wherever you see the 
United Motors Service sign. Authentic records. 
Complete stocks. Promp’ delivery. 
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FRIENDLIEST BORDER 


HN THE WORLD 








Canada’s border is the easiest in all the 
World to cross: you are met and wel- 
comed and sped on your way. No Pass- 
ports. No trouble. No bother. 


You'll be money ahead too, for ex- 
change is all in your favour. Just obtain 
your Canadian dollars when you arrive 
in Canada — the official rate of ex- 
change premium will be paid you: a 
tangible saving or a chance to extend 


your trip without extending your budget, | 


just as you choose. 


You can move about as freely in 
Canada as you do at home, with splendid 
modern air, rail, water and bus systems, 
a network of fine highways and the 
widest choice of comfortable accom- 
modation at your disposal. You can leave 
Canada with the same informality and 
ease. 


Write to Canadian Travel 
Bureau, Ottawa, Canada, for 
beautifully illustrated literature. 
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time served (23 years) last October, and 
JOSEPHINE Rupoupn, 43, a San Mateo 
(Calif.), WPA worker, in Reno, Ney., 
Mar. 25. 


Icor Stravinsky, 57, Russian com- 
poser-conductor, and Vera SvupDeErKina, 
dancer with the Diaghileff ballet troupe 
of some years ago, secretly in Bedford, 
Mass., two weeks ago. Stravinsky at 
present is a guest professor at Harvard. 


Gracie Fietps, 
English comedienne 
touted as the highest 
paid actress in the 
world (earning as 
much as $1,000,000 a 
year), and Monry 
Banks, her manager 
and associate pro- 
ducer for Twentieth 

Acme Century-Fox, in Hol- 

lywood, Mar. 18— 

although they plan to be married a second 
time about May 1 in England. Both are 
42 and have been 
married once previ- 
ously. They obtained 
a license a week be- 
fore their wedding 
under their real 
names, Grace Stans- 
field and Mario Bian- 
chi, but tore it up 
when their aliases 
were penetrated. Acme 








Divorced: 


Auice Faye, plaintive-voiced movie ac- 
tress, from Tony Martin, radio singer, in 
Los Angeles, Mar. 22, on grounds of 
mental cruelty. They had spent only six 
months together since they were married 
ir 1937. 


Exonerated: 


JosePpH Rosmarin, flying instructor, of 
felonious assault in connection with the 
drowning of Emanuel Eisenberg, suicide- 
bent press agent, after a mid-air battle 
ended with a nose dive into New York 
Harbor (Newsweek, Mar. 25). 


Ailing: 

Mrs. Frankuin D. Roosevett Jr., the 
former Ethel du Pont, of a fractured 
pelvis suffered Mar. 19 when her horse 
stumbled in leaping a picket fence as slie 
was riding with the Farmington Hunt near 
Charlottesville, Va. She will be confined 
for a month to the hospital of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, where her husband is 
studying law. From her mother-in-law, 
Eleanor Roosevelt, she received this acd- 
vice in “My Day,” syndicated by the 
United Feature Syndicate: “I wish that 
all young married people with children 
[Mrs. Roosevelt Jr. has one son, aged 20 
months] would give up hunting. I know 
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how much fun it must be for them and 
that they never expect any accident to 
happen, but to an old and timid person 
like myself, to take risks seems unneces- 
sary. 


Died: 

Bianca Errazuriz pe SANTACRUZ, 47, 
who in 1917 shot her first husband, John 
Longer de Saulles, Yale football hero, in 
a quarrel at Westbury, Long Island, over 
the custody of their son, at her home at 
Vita del Mar, Chile, Mar. 20, of heart 
disease. The Chilean heiress was acquitted 
of murder in a trial which was an inter- 
national sensation. 


Cov. Frank Wuire, 83, Treasurer of 
the United States under Presidents Hard- 
ing and Coolidge and Governor of North 
Dakota, 1901-05, at the Walter Reed Hos- 
pital, Washington, D.C., Mar. 23. From 
1921 to 1928 his signature as Treasurer 
graced United States currency. 


Sm Patrick Piayrarm Larp.iaw, 58, 
deputy director of the National Institute 
for Medical Research in Great Britain, 
Mar. 20. Sir Patrick discovered the germ 
that causes distemper in dogs and first 
identified the influenza germ. 


Sir Joun Harry Lee Facer, 71, gar- 
dener who inherited a British baronetcy 
ten years ago, at his Marshfield, Mass., 
home, Mar. 18. When 
fame struck him he 
had been in America 
30 years, selling news- 
papers, making shoe 
laces, dealing in an- 
tiques, building furni- 
ture, and clerking for 
a railroad. He inher- 
ited little wealth with 
the title. Acme 


Anna, 39, the white mare which for 25 
years, until she retired three years ago, 
bore Radames, Egyptian hero of Verdi’s 
“Aida,” onto the Metropolitan Opera 
House stage in New York without missing 
a cue, at the Pegasus Club, Rockleigh, 
N.J., Mar. 22, of old age. Her greatest 
display of temperament occurred two 
decades ago when she neighed violently 
ata tenor who sang off key. Anna also 


carried Rudolph Valentino in “The Sheik.” 


To get greatest strength, endurance 


and uniformity — essential qualities in 


anti-friction bearings— New Departure 


forges both race rings and balls. 


NEW DEPARTURE 


THE FORGED STEEL BEARING 
Vothing Killa Like a Ball @ 


Write to Main Office, New Departure, Division 
of General Motors, Bristol, Connecticut for 
engineering consultation and 150 page book, 
“Why Anti-Friction Bearings.” 


Authorized automotive and industrial replace- 
ment bearing service, wherever you see the 
United Motors Service sign. Authentic records. 
Complete stocks. Prompt delivery. 














Some interesting facts 


about a famous “best seller”. . . 


T IS NO EXAGGERATION to refer to a 
life insurance policy as a “best seller.” 
For today, in America, more than 64 mil- 
lion people own at least one, if not more. 


Yet we venture to say that relatively 
few policyholders have ever taken the 
time to read their policies, word for word, 
from beginning to end. 


Have you? If you have not, we urge 
you to do so, at once. The time it takes 
to read your policy could not be better 
spent, for it contains provisions of the 
utmost importance to you and to those 
for whose benefit you own insurance. 


For example, let us consider four im- 
portant provisions in a Metropolitan Life 
Insurance policy. All of them are required 
by law in most states. Their importance 
to you will be immediately apparent. 


1. “Grace Period.” Human nature be- 
ing what it is, it is to be expected that 
some policyholders may occasionally be 
a few days late in paying their premiums. 


To take care of such situations, your 
policy, in accordance with the law, pro- 
vides a grace period. This means that 
even if the premium has not been paid 
on the date due, the policy will be con- 
tinued in force for from 28 to 31 days 
without penalty to the policyholder. If 
the policyholder should die within this 
period, the unpaid premium is deducted 
from the amount payable to his bene- 
ficiary. 


2. “Misstatement of Age.” Suppose 
an applicant for life insurance misstates 


his age—either knowingly or unknowing- 
ly—and the error later comes to light. 
Obviously, the difference between his 
stated age and his correct age has a bearing 
on the amount of insurance to which he 
is entitled for the premium he is paying. 
In other words, the company is obligated 
for the proper amount of insurance for 
the premium paid—more, if the age has 
been over-stated...less, if it has been 
under-stated. 


3. “Incontestability.” Another provi- 
sion in the policy states that the policy 
shall be “incontestable” after a period of 
1 to 2 years. What does this mean? 


It means that, in most states, the com- 
pany is allowed a limited period in which 
to verify the information contained in the 
policyholder’s application, and to contest 
the policy if that information is found 
to be untrue. Obviously, the company 
should be allowed a reasonable length of 
time to do this. 


But, once this limited period has 
elapsed, the company cannot seek to void 
the policy because of incorrect state- 
ments the policyholder may have made 
in his application. 


4. “Policy Constitutes Entire Con- 
tract.’ When two people sign a contract, 
both of them want to be sure that every 
provision and condition affecting their 
agreement has been set down clearly, “in 
black and white,” in the document itself. 
They wish to avoid the possibility of 
either party, at some later date, attempt- 
ing to introduce new and different condi- 
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tions into the agreement—conditions he 
which were not originally a part of the pints 
document itself. pea 
So a life insurance policy, like any P 
other contract, must be complete in it- 0 
self. In other words, the policy you re- S 
ceive contains ail the promises made to are 
you by the company, and ail the condi- as 
tions with which you, as the policyholder, wre 
must comply. No conditions or agree- stré 
ments which are not part of the docu- Co: 
ment can be considered binding on eithe: gro 
party. of 
As we have said, these are only fou: —_ 
of the provisions contained in your pol- th 
icy. The others are of equal importanc tax 
to you. And so we repeat... the time it = 
takes to read your policy from beginning for 
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to end could not be better spent. Pu 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 





et 


‘Inside on Welles’ 





Last week’s Washington dispatches 
and columnists’ stories purporting to give 
the inside dope on what Welles learned 
have, at best, been only intelligent recon- 
structions of the known situations in the 
countries he visited. The fact is that Welles 
didn’t even send back to the State Depart- 
ment any details of his conversations. He 
and F.D.R. did have a secret code of their 
own to permit Welles to send tips on the 
ceneral trend of affairs, but it wasn’t even 
planned for him to send details of his con- 
versations. Incidentally, those in Wash- 
ington who are best informed on the trip 
are confident that Welles is bringing 
back with him no highly important dip- 
lomatie secrets from any of the countries 
Ns he visited and especially nothing that 
the would afford reason to hope for an early 
peace. 


Political Straws 


re- Six of Louisiana’s eight Representatives 
to are in danger of losing their jobs next fall 
1 . 9 
al- as an aftermath of the Long machine’s 
er, wreck . . . Watch for more news of a 
“e- strange “One-Two Plan” on the Pacific 
u- Coast. Backed by conservative business 
eI groups, the movement aims at enactment 


of legislation that would allow every citi- 
- zen one vote but give two votes each to 
1 those who can show they pay property 
, taxes . . . In making up the Roosevelt 
t slate of Democratic delegates in Cali- 
- fornia, Ickes had to cut off the names of 
Publisher Manchester Boddy and Nation- 

al Committeewoman Lucretia Grady, be- 

cause both favor Hull. 


Taft Trials 


The press, crowded with war news, 
generally skipped the story of Demo- 
cratie senators gleefully taking Senator 
Taft for a ride last week. When the Re- 
publican, in his serious-minded manner, 
made a Senate speech on economy, a host 
of agile debaters like Connally and Byrnes 
jumped on every statement, twisted his 
motives a bit, and generally had a field day. 
After Taft said he opposed the Independent 
Offices Appropriations Bill, his tormenters 
in effect cracked: So, you’re against the 
veterans (for whom the bill contained 
funds). When he criticized parity pay- 


Ee 


ments, they shouted: That shows you op- 
pose help for farmers. When he recalled 
that he had moved to cut one bill “10 or 
20%, I forget which,” they ridiculed his 
economy program for its casualness. And 
so on until the able but dead-serious Sen- 
ator gave up. Note: Many of the tor- 
menters like Taft personally but think his 
Presidential candidacy makes him fair 
prey for such ridicule. 


Labor-Peace Front 


A “Committee of a Million” movement 
that may well assume major importance 
in the labor field has sprung from Kenosha, 
Wis., the town where AFL and CIO unions 
have ignored their national leadership, 
work together effectively, and even pub- 
lish a paper jointly. Led by Paul Porter, 
energetic editor of the joint daily, the cam- 
paign is designed to get 500,000 CIO and 
500,000 AFL unionists to sign a petition 
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Congress Outlook 


Prospects for major legislation, as seen by 
a cross section of able Congressional re- 
porters: 

Hull trade program: Extension without 
strings probable, though by close Senate 
vote. 

St. Lawrence Seaway: Unlikely. 

Hatch Act Amendments: Passage likely, 
though House might block. 

Taxes: There'll be talk of new income 
levies, but odds are strongly against passage 
of any major new taxes. 

Wheeler-Lea Transportation Bill: Almost 
certain. 

Anti-Lynch Bill: Stymied in Senate. 

Walter-Logan Bill (to reform administra- 
tive procedure): Senate won’t pass unless 
sharply modified. 

Changing public debt limit: Will probably 
be postponed till next year. 

Wage-Hour Amendments: Now possible 
but unlikely. 

NLRA changes: Five-man board probable; 
other major changes unlikely. 

Farm mortgage bills: Fair chance for some 
law to cut farmers’ fixed charges. 

Wagner Mediation Bill: Little chance this 
year. 

Townsend Bill (for prohibiting purchase 
of foreign silver): House likely to block it. 

Appropriations: In end, Congress will have 
cut F.D.R.’s national-defense figures some- 
what, raised farm relief funds substantially, 
and cut most other appropriations a trifle. 
Door will be left open for extra relief appro- 
priations at opening of next Congress. 

Adjournment date: About June 15. 

& > 
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demanding peace between the two groups. 
Porter plans to turn the 1,000,000 into a 
national group to exert peace pressure 
through local unions and set up a united- 
front Washington lobby. Some 250,000 sig- 
natures have already been collected. 


Anti-Taylor Move 


Those Protestant groups who harbor 
suspicions of Myron Taylor’s status as 
Roosevelt’s envoy to the Vatican may now 
protest his appointment on a legal techni- 
cality. After some of them complained to 
Hull, he soothed them by stating that 
Taylor draws no salary or expense money 
from the government. That, it develops, 
puts the critics in position to charge 
F.D.R. with violating a US law that 
forbids any officer of the government to 
accept the voluntary, uncompensated serv- 
ices of any person in an official capacity. 


Trivia 

When guests praised the beer at a re- 
cent German Embassy party in Wash- 
ington, the host, Acting Ambassador Hans 
Thomsen, rose to express regret that the 
German brew consigned to the embassy 
had been seized by the British; the beer 
served was bought locally ... Rep. Fred 
Bradley, Michigan Republican, keeps a 
five-passenger plane and pilot in Washing- 
ton to take him on his frequent quick 
trips . . . Vandenberg is about the only 
Presidential candidate who works up his 
speeches single-handed, usually banging 
them out on his portable. 





Nazi Administrative Shifts 


| mportant administrative shake-ups 
are under way in Germany—just as in 
France—as the result of six months’ war 
experience. Some of them have been an- 
nounced, like the appointment of Fritz 
Todt as Munitions Minister, but others 
are being kept secret. Recently high Fi- 
nance Ministry officials were shuffled, ap- 
parently at the instigation of Hjalmar 
Schacht, former Reichsbank head. In the 
cards also is early replacement of Walther 
Funk as Economy Minister by his assist- 
ant, Paul Kérner, who has won Goring’s 
full support. Finally, the transport ad- 
ministration, particularly railways, in 
which some changes have already been ad- 
mitted, is due for a spring cleaning. 


Colonial Collaboration 


Expect far-reaching results from the 
recent Paris conversations of the French 
and British Colonial Secretaries, Mandel 
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and MacDonald. Already close collabora- 
tors in almost everything else, the Allies 
are now getting together on colonial prob- 
lems, with MacDonald trading ideas with 
the highly successful Mandel. There’s good 
reason to believe that the recent British 
decision to restrict Jews’ land purchases 
in Palestine was motivated, in part at 
least, by the French desire to build up the 
best possible relations with its Moslem 
colonials in Africa and the Near East. 
There are indications also that Mandel 
will aid MacDonald in his attempts to solve 
Britain’s major colonial problem—India. 


Syrian Concessions 


As part of the new Allied emphasis on 
colonial problems, watch for a Paris an- 
nouncement of negotiations toward a new 
French-Syrian political agreement. The 
war has hardened Near East opinion 
against the Axis, and the French military 
position has been consolidated in Syria 
and Lebanon. With Turkey placated by 
the cession of Alexandretta, France is 
again ready to make concessions toward 
eventual self-government for Syria. 


Mexican Gold Shipment 


A representative of the Mexican Min- 
ister of War has been trying to make ar- 
rangements (through Wells Fargo Ex- 
press) for shipment of a large sum of gold 
to the U.S. Most of it is bullion which 
key figures in the Spanish Loyalist gov- 
ernment managed to get out of Spain and 
into Mexico. For safekeeping, it has since 
been entrusted to President Cardenas, who 
presumably has assigned his Minister of 
War to iake care of it. A good guess as to 
why Mexico wants the gold here is that it 
would be safer in event of the oft-predict- 
ed Mexican revolution. 


European Food Shortage 


Little emphasis has been placed on the 
possibility of a serious food shortage in 
Europe this year. The severe winter makes 
extra hands in the fields imperative, but 
nearly every nation has a large proportion 
of its able-bodied men mobilized. In Hun- 
gary, Rumania, Yugoslavia, and Russia, 
extraordinary early cold and later hard- 
packed snow played havoc with many 
of the crops planted in autumn. Because 
of the long winter and spring floods (ex- 
pected to be the worst in years) , farmers 
will be late with spring plowing. The short- 
age will affect Germany the worst among 
belligerents since, hemmed in by the block- 
ade, it must rely on Central Europe for its 
food imports. 


Foreign Notes 


The Germans are laying out the campus 
of a new German university in Prague in 


the form of a swastika . . . Much of the 
Polish artillery seized by Russia has 
turned up in China in the hands of Chiang 


Kai-shek’s army . . . Britain is raising a 
cavalry division in Canada, apparently for 
service in the Near East. 


Wall St. and Opinion 


The Investment Bankers Association 
apparently means business in its fight with 
the SEC. Besides engaging Publicity Coun- 
selor Bronson Batchelor, the IBA is con- 
sidering having a research organization poll 
public opinion on the issues at stake. In- 
cidentally, when the N.Y. Stock Exchange 
had similar polls taken among brokerage 
customers and the general public recently, 
the customer poll showed that a majority 
did Not oppose the present SEC regula- 
tion. The Stock Exchange Governors then 
debated whether to make the returns pub- 
lic, decided suppression might result in a 
leak and much adverse publicity, and fin- 
ally released the news in an inconspicuous 
way on a day when world news crowded 
it out of most papers. 





New Products 


The Compax Sports Traveller is the 
name of a new folding bicycle that can be 
converted—in a few seconds and without 
tools—into a small unit that can easily be 
carried in an auto trunk compartment .. . 
For low-cost overnight travel, the Pullman 
Co. is building two experimental sleeping 
cars with three, instead of two, tiers of 
berths . . . One of the most advanced ef- 
forts toward producing plastic auto bodies 
is that of the Dispersion Products, Inc., 
which is already making plastic auto 
trunks and is preparing to produce fenders, 
door panels, and hoods. 


Delayed Monetary Inquiry 


Despite much talk, it’s unlikely that the 
Senate monetary inquiry will get far dur- 
ing this session of Congress. Administra- 
tion strategy is to delay things, fearing 
full-fledged hearings might disturb the 
business situation unduly in a campaign 
year. With help from experts, Chairman 
Wagner has been preparing a formidable 
questionnaire of some 150 questions on all 
phases of the monetary problem. To sup- 
ply full answers will be a huge job for the 
government agencies and banking organi- 
zations questioned. So the chances are the 
session will be over before the data is in 
and the stage set for hearings. 


Business Footnotes 


The Brazilian Government has signed 
up a California oil outfit to develop the 
country’s petroleum resources, taking over 
concessions which Brazil claims other for- 
eign oil concerns have permitted to lapse 
. . . Recent flurries in General Theaters 
Equipment Corp. stock may be due to the 
little-known fact that it produces certain 
military precision instruments; it has re- 
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cently acquired rights to British subma- 
rine-detecting devices . . . Financial re. 
porters were scooped on news that Presi- 
dent Harrison of the big Federal Reserve 
Bank of N.Y. had been offered the presi- 
dency of N.Y. Life Insurance Co. because, 
after Harrison had taken great pains to 
keep it quiet, his bride let word slip to 
ladies in Florida, who immediately tipped 
Walter Winchell. 





Miscellany 


‘The Walt Disney-Leopold Stokowski 
musical cartoon “Fantasia,” scheduled for 
fall release, will incorporate a novel sound 
technique that will make it necessary for 
the film to be road-shown in theaters spe- 
cially fitted with new-type sound equip- 
ment ... To counteract growing Japanese 
influence in Mexico, Lin Yutang and other 
prominent Chinese will make Mexican 
tours to try to arouse sympathy for the 
Chinese cause . . . Following in the foot- 
steps of foreign correspondents Ernest 
Hemingway and Vincent Sheean, John 
Gunther (“Inside Europe,” etc.) is writ- 
ing a play. He has two acts finished. 


New Consumer Rift 


Consumers Union, which was founded 
in 1936 after a noisy split in the older Con- 
sumers Research, is now beset with a bitter 
undercover rift of its own. The CU, now 
the most active of the organizations for 
supplying consumers with comparative 
data on nationally distributed products, is 
having troubles because key leaders want 
to ease it into certain political movements. 
As a result, Dewey Palmer, head chemist, 
has already resigned, and other key re- 
search experts intend to follow suit. 


Missing Persons 


Paul van Zeeland, former Belgian Pre- 
mier who has virtually dropped from sight 
in the last few months, is still president of 
the Coordinating Foundation for refugee 
relief, lives in Princeton, N.J., and has 
offices in Rockefeller Center, New York. 
He expects to announce important de- 
velopments in his refugee plan within a 
few weeks . . . Vice Admiral Bernard St. 
George Collard, who was retired as “un- 
fit for command” after the highly pub- 
licized 1928 teapot tempest that started 
when he swore at a jazz-band leader 
aboard H.M.S. Royal Oak, is now a vol- 
unteer in the Sussex observers’ corps, wears 
no uniform, and stands his turn with thie 
rest watching for German planes 
Peggy Ann Landon, whose picture ap- 
peared in the press with monotonous reg- 
ularity during her father’s 1936 Presiden- 
tial campaign, has been living at home in 
Topeka since graduation from the Univer- 
sity of Kansas in 1938. She plans attending 
both major party conventions this summer. 
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Another Milestone in Peaceful Conquest 


oe On March 26th the airlines of the United United Aircraft takes pride in its contribu- 











States completed the most remarkable year in _ tions to this remarkable record. For example 


the history of transportation. Day and night, ...ALL of those 21 great airlines use Hamil- 


ght winter and summer, 21 great airlines served | ton Standard propellers as standard equipment 
te the country for an entire year without a single  ... the most widely used item of aviation equipment in 
< serious accident. the world. 

Jae 850 million passenger miles ... more than 





St. 
u the combined total of all the rest of the airlines [| N Lip it : RORA tT 


se in the world ...an inspiring achievement in the CORP ORATIEIORN 


ol- peaceful conquest of the skies. East Hartford, Gonnecticut 
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ABOUT MEN 


Quest For Favorite Foods Reveals 
Common Masculine Preference 


2. Down to Billy’s on First Avenue where the gas 
lamps and old base-burner glow... Here, men of 
Manhattan have forgathered for the past sixty 
years. ““What’s the favorite dish in these parts?” 


Proprietor Billy: “Steak rare—steak medium—steak 
well-done—steak sandwiches and Heinz Tomato 
Ketchup.” 
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3. Sorry Miss—no exceptions. Even a lady of the press 
. Prog : can’t crash this restaurant “respectfully restricted” 
higher-up like: “What's your favor- by the Waldorf-Astoria for the use of men only. 
ite food, sir? René Black amiably lists the favorite specialties of 
“Miss, I’m a Texan and my favorite the menu. Grilled deviled beef ribs, oyster crabs, 
eating’s a barbecued steer. But if thick mutton chops—and always these dishes call 
it’s not handy, I'll settle for a couple for Heinz Tomato Ketchup. 

of Western fried egg sandwiches 

and a bottle of Heinz Tomato il 

Ketchup.” 7” 

“Heinz Tomato Ketchup for that 

good old yippee flavor?” 


“Lady —that’s for me!” 


1. Getting the low-down on what men 


EN in favor of stout, hon- 
est flavor like Heinz To- 
mato Ketchup with their vict- 
uals! It’s real old-fashioned 
ketchup—the boiled-down 
goodness of Heinz pedigreed 
tomatoes and rare spices. ‘ 
Here’s ketchup so rich that a - 


— eget —— a 4. Girl reporter interviews Crosby Gaige, noted theatrical producer, 
Heiaw Tomei Ketchup for chairman of the Wine and Food Society. “One of my 
hat aten at ie table and an favorites—Hashburgers. Brown several thick wedges of 
des taeda ber combing uses! corned beef hash in a frying pan rubbed with garlic. Perch 
cig elu migagty 8 hash on toasted buns. Top with fried onions. Add my Sauce 
a Salubrious made of two parts Heinz Tomato Ketchup and 

one part Heinz 57 Beefsteak Sauce, heated. Zounds!” 
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Farley Defiance of President 


Heightens Democratic Discord 


Can’t Be Sidetracked, 
Friends Hold; Religion Issue 


Minimized as Obstacle 


Ten years ago, the day after Franklin 
D. Roosevelt was reelected Governor of 
New York by a 725,000 majority, State 
Democratic Chairman James A. Farley an- 
nounced: “We have elected . . . the man 
who will be the next President of the 
United States.” He was expressing a con- 
viction grown from a hope of two years 
before, when Roosevelt, alone of all piv- 
otal state candidates, had withstood a GOP 
landslide. Democrats throughout 
the nation were impressed. 

Then “Genial Jim” went to 
work. Mailing out thousands of 
letters and making a twenty-day, 
30,000-mile tour of nineteen 
states, he gave the same speech 
three and four times a day: that 
New York had three men emi- 
nently qualified for the White 
House—Alfred E. Smith, Owen 
D. Young, and Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. And while his patron- 
age-starved listeners deliberated, 
he would add: “The name of 
Roosevelt is magic.” 

When the Democratic National 
Committee met in January 1932, 
Farley was calling 100,000 per- 
sons by their first names. And he 
knew that most of the state del- 
egates either had been instructed 
or pledged to the New York Gov- 
ernor. 


Eclipse 

Out of the landslide which 
swept Mr. Roosevelt into the 
White House that November, 
Farley got the Postmaster Gen- 









MAN WHO IS NOT 


gressional “purge,” reached a_ climax. 
There were reports that the political ring- 
master was about to be shelved because 
(1) he did not favor a third term, and (2) 
he had scuttled all White House efforts to 
build up Robert H. Jackson, then Solicitor 
General. 

On the eve of sailing for a vacation in 
Europe, Farley was summoned to Hyde 
Park for a “man-to-man” talk (something 
he and the President had not had in 
months) . Official statements after the par- 
ley revealed nothing (Periscope, Aug. 7, 
1939), although Mr. Roosevelt evidently 
assured his Postmaster General he would 
not run again unless an international crisis 





GOING FISHING 
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Jackson Day brought no statement from 
the White House, other than the damning 
with faint praise of certain Democratic as- 
pirants. Ambitious New Dealers eagerly 
greased the Roosevelt band wagon, coun- 
tering Hull-Farley talk by warning that a 
staunch young liberal would have to be 
nominated with the Secretary of State to 
hold the progressive vote. With February 
there came a clamping down of the Presi- 
dential lid on third-term queries, Mr. 
Roosevelt warning reporters that he—and 
not their editors—would choose the time 
for an announcement. 

On Mar. 4, Ernest K. Lindley, chief of 
Newsweek’s Washington Bureau, report- 
ed an interview with a “Southern stal- 
wart,” who declared the President told him 
he did not want to run again and that he 
favored Hull, adding: “We'll have to pick 
a strong man of recognized liberalism for 
Vice President.” No, Farley wouldn’t do; 
his religion “down your way” hurt his 
chances: “They'd say we were us- 
ing Cordell Hull as a stalking 
horse for the Pope.” 

On Mar. 19, fifteen days after 
it was printed in Lindley’s syn- 
dicated column, the President is- 
sued a flat denial of the story. 
(Within 24 hours after publica- 
tion, five “Democratic stalwarts” 
called Lindley on the phone, each 
virtually identifying himself as 
the President’s interviewer by 
protesting that Lindley had “put 
me on the spot.”) Next day, in 
Springfield, Mass., Farley, stung 
by what he regarded as a gratui- 
tous slap from a man who owed 
him better, put himself squarely 
into the 1940 picture by declar- 
ing that his name would be pre- 
sented at Chicago—“and that’s 
that!” 

Barely in time, the Postmaster 
General had discovered and head- 
ed off a scheme to instruct Farley 
delegates that they were to swing 
to Mr. Roosevelt whenever the 
President gave the nod—thus 
making Farley a mere stalking 
horse. The first immediate re- 




















eralship, the Democratic National 
Chairmanship, and the party’s 
profound gratitude. But the last 
was doomed to shade off into neglect, as 
new suns rose to blaze briefly in the polit- 
ical firmament. 

Last July, strained relations between 
Mr. Roosevelt and Farley, dating from the 
rise of the Corcoran sun in the 1938 Con- 





‘Appearances Are Often Deceiving’ 


arose. Friends reported that Farley appar- 
ently came away with the understanding 
that the President would make an an- 
nouncement on the third-term enigma by 
January — before the primary season 
opened. 


Harper in The Birmingham Age-Herald 


sults of the National Chairman’s 
counterattack included revival of 
Hull-Farley talk, signs of over- 
tures from friends of Vice President John 
N. Garner for an alliance, and a feeling of 
uneasiness in Tammany Hall lest Farley 
precipitate a fight for New York’s favorite- 
son votes with Gov. Herbert H. Lehman. 

In Washington, Navy Secretary Charles 














Edison broke into the Farley uproar to an- 
nounce for the New Jersey gubernatorial 
nomination. Asked whether his candidacy, 
blessed by Mayor Frank Hague of Jersey 
City, meant that Mr. Roosevelt would seek 
a third term and wanted strong New Jer- 
sey support, the 49-year-old Cabinet officer 
created a slight stir by replying: “I think 
I know the answer you want, but I can’t 
give it now.” 

Meanwhile, White House Secretary 
Stephen T. Early announced that the Pres- 
ident expected to attend the Golden Gate 
Exposition this year. Politicians envisaged 
a Western campaign tour—a hunch that 
probably grew out of Mr. Roosevelt’s re- 
ported intention to visit Michigan. 


Significance—- 


Although many observers see in Far- 
ley’s stand a setback for third-term plans, 
the underlying situation in the Democratic 
ranks has changed very little: Mr. Roose- 
velt can have the nomination if he wants it, 
and there will be no serious bolt if he gets it. 

Farley has merely maneuvered himself 
into a spot where he would probably have 
to resign from the Cabinet and the Na- 
tional Committee Chairmanship, should 
Mr. Roosevelt run again, unless: (1) he 
takes the “out” he gave himself at the 
Hyde Park parley, when he assured the 
President of his support in a “national 
crisis,” or (2) he accepts the suggestion of 
his friend, Sen. Frederick Van Nuys of In- 
diana, and quits the party post as the first 
step toward a third-term eventuality and 
a united front in such a campaign. 

If the President does not run, there is a 
strong practical political viewpoint, aside 
from the religious issue, that might keep 
Farley or any other conservative off the 
ticket should Hull be the anointed: the 
fear that the 10,000,000 or so non-Demo- 
crats who voted for Roosevelt in 1936 
might be lost unless there were some Pro- 
gressive bait on the hook. The President is 
said to feel that with Hull and a young 
New Dealer these votes would be saved 
and the ticket elected—“if we took our 
coats off.” 








Harris & Ewing 


1936: Farley and Roosevelt as allies .. . 1940: Farley and Roosevelt as rivals 


On the other hand, friends of Farley be- 
lieve it will be impossible to keep him out 
of the picture now that his “religious lia- 
bility” has been thrust into the open. 
Should this prove true, two alternatives 
are open: (1) a younger and more pro- 
gressive man than the Secretary of State 
to head the ticket, or (2) a progressive for 
Vice President, with Farley in first place. 





Spanked Envoy 


Cromwell Is Told Off by Hull 
After Pro-Ally Canadian Talk 


Of all the government posts doled out 
by victorious political parties as rewards 
for campaign contributions of time and 
money, America’s top diplomatic jobs are 
among the few which require no especial 
training or fitness, provided the candidate 
has enough money to swing them.* Last 
January President Roosevelt named as 
Minister to Canada a man with plenty of 
money—James H. R. Cromwell, New 
Jersey sportsman and amateur politico- 
economist who married two fortunes: Del- 
phine Dodge (No. 1) and Doris Duke 
(the present Mrs. Cromwell). - 

Among the things Cromwell apparently 
did not know about the diplomatic service 
were the Standing Instructions of the 
corps, which expressly forbid public dis- 
cussion by United States envoys of con- 
troversial policies of other governments 
without the prior knowledge and permis- 
sion of the State Department. 

Cromwell likes Hitler and Stalin no 
better than most Americans. On Mar. 3 





*United States envoys’ salaries and expenses 
do not begin to cover their budgets, hence Presi- 
dents are obliged to turn to men who are willing 
to make up the difference out of their own 
pockets. Washington now has six millionaire 
diplomats: Cromwell, William C. Bullitt 
(Paris), Joseph P. Kennedy (London), John 
Cudahy (Brussels), Anthony J. Drexel Biddle 
(Poland-in-exile), and Joseph E. Davies (tem- 
porarily attached to the State Department). 
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the ebullient Minister told Canadian min- 
ing magnates at Val d’Or, Quebec, that 
the Allies were fighting “for individual 
freedom and liberty.” Last week, at a 
Toronto luncheon meeting which was 
broadcast throughout the Dominion, 
Cromwell castigated American _isolation- 
ists who fail to distinguish between the 
belligerents as “shortsighted and cynically 
minded.” 

Denying that it was his duty, either as 
a diplomatic envoy or as a citizen bound 
by the President’s neutrality proclama- 
tion, to be neutral in word, the Minister 
added: “Upon this interpretation of my 
duties as a diplomat, I am content to risk 
my official head.” 

Congressional isolationists immediately 
called for the Cromwell head. In a letter 
to Secretary of State Cordeii Hull, Rep. 
George H. Tinkham, Massachusetts Re- 
publican, suggested that Congress might 
impeach Cromwell. Sen. Gerald P. Nye 
of North Dakota accused the Minister, 
with White House approval, of attempt- 
ing to embroil this country in the war on 
the side of Britain and France. Sen. Ben- 
nett C. Clark of Missouri demanded Crom- 
well’s recall. And, despite its prompt <e- 
nial, a report persisted that the envoy 
had submitted a draft of his speech in 
advance, if not to the State Department at 
least to the White House. 

Only Hull kept his official shirt on. 
Reading the text of the speech for the 
first time the day after it was made, he 
wired Cromwell that such acts were “likely 
to disturb relations between this and other 
governments” and warned the young cru- 
sader not to do it again. 

Americans who wanted to know pre- 
cisely what, as a result of the Cromwell 
incident, this country’s foreign policy was, 
got a clue last week from the White 
House—at least regarding airplane orders. 
Taking advantage of a press-conference 
question, the President let it be known he 
stood with Secretary of the Treasury Henry 
Morgenthau Jr. in the latter’s current feud 
with Secretary of War Harry H. Woodring 
and the House Military Affairs Commit- 
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tee over sale of late-model fighting planes 
to the Allies (Newsweek, Mar. 25). The 
Morgenthau policy, Mr. Roosevelt said, 
had been responsible for tripling aircraft 
production and bringing prosperity to 
that industry. It had not hurt the Army’s 
and Navy’s procurement programs in the 
slightest. Talk of losing valuable secrets 
was “bunk.” 

Woodring begged the House Military Af- 
fairs Committee to excuse him for a few 
days. Hearings were scheduled to begin 
this week in an atmosphere which indicat- 
ed little in the way of censure would come 
of them. On the contrary, Morgenthau an- 
nounced triumphantly that 2,000 planes 
would be made available to the Allies im- 
mediately (including the controversial 
Curtiss P-40) and predicted a $1,000,- 
000,000 business for 1940. 


Significance 





One theory about the Cromwell speech 


} is that it was a trial balloon launched at 


Mr. Roosevelt’s behest to test public 
opinion on the question of how far it is 
prepared to go in condoning outright aid 
to the Allies, in view of their setback in 
the Russo-Finnish settlement. 

Another theory is that the speech was 
window dressing for Cromwell’s projected 
race against Republican W. Warren Bar- 
bour for a Senate seat from New Jersey 
this fall. The tirade against the dictators 
drew cheers from New Jersey’s heavy 
Polish, Finnish, Austrian, Czech, and Jew- 
ish populations. 

Perhaps the most striking phase of the 
incident was Hull’s forthright action. Few 
diplomats have ever been thus publicly 
chastised, and many doubted Hull would 
take public action. Those who know him 
best, however, are now pointing to the 
contrast between the “Judge’s” scrupulous- 
ly correct interpretation of the rules and 
more “liberal” interpretation in other quar- 
ters as an augur of what the American 
people might expect if they elected the 
Tennessean President (see page 13). 





Ghosts of the Sea 


\s the unfinished British liner Queen 
Elizabeth made a surprise dash from Scot- 
land and tied up in New York Harbor 
with four other giant transatlantic ships 
Mar. 7 (Newsweek, Mar. 18), a question 
which had gone unanswered since Septem- 
ber was asked again with even greater 
puzzlement: Did Britain and France in- 
tend to use the vessels as troopships and 
munitions carriers, or keep them in the 
United States at enormous expense “for 
the duration?” 

One answer came last week when the 
Cunard-White Star liner Antonia slipped 
into New York with 770 merchant officers 
and seamen traveling as passengers for no 
obvious reason. Two days later, the 81,235- 
ton Queen Mary and the 35,739-ton Mau- 


retania scudded out to sea after dumping 
their luxury furnishings and cabin parti- 
tions for storage and taking on army bully 
beef and other stores. 

There were various reports: that the 
slate-gray ghosts were headed for New 
Zealand and Australia to take troops to 
the Middle East or to Canada for training, 
en route to Halifax to transport Canada’s 
Second Division to England, or, in the 
case of the Queen Mary, bound for the 
Bermuda naval base to be armed. The first 
report seemed confirmed Monday, in the 
Mauretania’s case, when she anchored in 
Cristobal Bay outside the Panama Canal. 





Murder for Sale 


Brooklyn Exposure Threatens 


to Dwarf Dewey Exposés 


In 1935, when Thomas E. Dewey was 
making national headlines with his sensa- 
tional crime drive in Manhattan, an ob- 
scure municipal judge named William 
O’Dwyer, sitting across the East River in 
Brooklyn, was struck by the steady parade 
before him of snarling young hoodlums 
from tenements of the borough’s teeming 
Brownsville and East New York sections. 

Investigating, Judge O'Dwyer, an ex-cop 
who landed as an Irish immigrant in 1910 
and studied law in night.school, learned 
that they belonged to the Combination, a 
small-fry Prohibition-era gang which 
stemmed from the merger of two rival 





bands and, since repeal, had grown stead- 
ily stronger. He reported to officials and 
talked it over privately with friends, among 
them Detective John Osnato, with whom 
he had pounded a beat in his police rookie 
days. Aside from some minor prosecutions, 
however, nothing ever was done. 

But O’Dwyer went on collecting infor- 
mation when he became county judge, and 
last January, after his election as Brooklyn 
District Attorney, he decided to act. He 
called in Osnato and Capt. John (Brief- 
case Johnny) McGowan, head of the bor- 
ough homicide squad, and soon had them 
picking up the gangsters as vagrants while 
he delved into their underworld activities. 

Among suspects O’Dwyer particularly 
prized were Abe (Kid Twist) Reles and 
Martin (Buggsy) Goldstein, “vice presi- 
dents” of the gang, and Anthony (The 
Duke) Maffetore and Abraham (Pretty) 
Levine, lowly trigger men. As a starter, he 
charged Reles, Goldstein, and Maffetore 
with rubbing out Alex (Red) Alpert, a 
minor racketeer, in 1933. But the prose- 
cutor had only one eyewitness, a dubious 
character named Harry Rudolph, so he 
went after more evidence. A break came 
when it was learned that this man’s cell 
neighbor, Abraham Frosch, a key witness 
in a separate bail bond investigation, had 
allegedly offered a $5,000 bribe to Rudolph 
to exonerate Reles and Goldstein and let 
Maffetore take the rap. 

This was just what Osnato wanted; he 
informed Maffetore of the higher-ups’ 
treachery and urged him to confess and 
throw himself on O’Dwyer’s mercy. A fort- 


When the rain-swept Mauretania left New York for the war 
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night ago, the Duke gave in after four 
such appeals, and then persuaded Levine to 
“sing.” O’Dwyer acted swiftly on their dis- 
closures and last week was able to pull the 
curtain on a crime melodrama which 
seemed destined to dwarf even the big 
Dewey exposés. 

The top sensation of the Brooklyn case 
was a revelation that the Combination had 
operated a murder-for-contract syndicate 
in which the trigger men realized as little 
as $5 and $10 for an execution and some- 
times, when they knew too much, were in 
turn ordered bumped off by fellow gunmen. 
Rounding up a dozen suspects, including 
Irving Cohen, a Hollywood bit player 
known as Jack Gordon, O’Dwyer an- 
nounced that he expected to clear up at 
least 30 unsolved murders, and it was re- 
ported that these might include those of 
Dutch Schultz, Legs Diamond, Frankie 
Yale, Vincent Coll, Joe Massaria, and Ar- 
nold Rothstein, all notorious underworld 
big shots, and R. Norman Redwood, labor 
leader. 


Fishing for Votes 


On the assumption that 10,000,000 
Americans will be going fishing between 
now and Nov. 5, calculating Congressmen 
last week uttered happy cries over a piece 
of mighty fine election-year news: the 
United States Bureau of Fisheries has 
about 96,000,000 fish available for free 
distribution. Figuring that bullhead cats 
and mountain trout might make ideal bait 
for the electoral hook, the boys on Capitol 
Hill tore into the $7,500,000 give-away 
with gusto. 

Free distribution of seed through Con- 
gressmen has languished ever since, in 
1923, the Department of Agriculture de- 
cided the whole thing was silly. Free fish 
are something else. They are supposed to 
go to sportsmen’s groups which can guar- 
antee good homes, but, according to an 
interpretation of the rules, any citizen 
with a spare bathtub can qualify. 





Two Bedrooms 


Theodore Haines, a WPA worker, and 
his wife, Bessie, lived in a small bungalow 
which straddled the San Francisco County- 
San Mateo County line in California. 
Haines had a habit of getting drunk at 
nights, his wife charged, so she shunned 
their mutual bedroom, which lay in San 
Francisco County, and slept in a rear 
chamber, which lay in San Mateo County. 

This geographic complication, coupled 
with California’s three-month county-resi- 
dence requirement for divorce, wa respon- 
sible last week for an odd marital mixup. 
Suing for a decree in the City of San 
Francisco, Mrs. Haines contended that she 
was a resident of San Francisco County be- 
cause she had passed the nights from Feb- 


ruary to June of 1939 in the San Francisco 
bedroom. If she were prevented from 
passing more time there, it was her hus- 
band’s fault, she contended—and, further- 
more, she did not register or vote in San 
Mateo County. Superior Judge Robert 
MeWilliams postponed a decision while 
court geographical experts investigated. 


Political Circus 


Indiana Democratic Chairman 


Hustles Votes With a Show 


Indiana Democrats awoke the morning 
after the 1938 election to discover they had 
carried only 31 of 92 counties in the Con- 
gressional race, a loss of 36 in two years. 
There was a party house cleaning, and 
Fred Bays, former circus owner with the 
gift of gab, was named state chairman. 

Rounding up some of his old performers, 
the gray-haired Bays organized a vaude- 
ville troupe and set out to revitalize the 
McNutt machine, with the Two Per Cent 
Club footing the bills. In less than two 
years, Bays made 162 speeches, covering 
almost every section of the state, dishing 
up a free show along with the talks. 

The Democratic chairman’s technique is 
to bring home the party program to the 
actual beneficiaries while entertaining 
them. Children of WPA workers tell how 
their family life was saved by New Deal 
aid. NYA members discuss the benefits 
of that program. Eleven-year-old Joan 


for governor, but he may be a compromise 
if the two favorites—FHA Administrator 
R. Earl Peters of Fort Wayne, a’*Townsend 
man and a friend of James A. Farley, and 
Lt. Gov. Henry F. Schricker, native of 
Starke County and McNutt favorite—find 
the going too tough. 

Last week Federal Security Administra- 
tor Paul V. McNutt and Gov. M. C, 
Townsend, at odds since the last campaign, 
were said to have agreed on a temporary 
truce in a two-hour conference, agreeing to 
allow Peters and Schricker to see who 
makes the biggest dent in an unmistakable 
trend toward the GOP. 

At present there are six Republican 
candidates for governor. The favorites are 
Glenn Hillis of Kokomo, who tried for the 
nomination in 1936 but didn’t make it; 
William Jenner of Shoals, leader in the 
State Senate; Judge James A. Emmert of 
Shelbyville. The others: David I. Hogg of 
Fort Wayne, former member of Congress; 
Clarence Benadum of Muncie, and George 
Jeffery of Indianapolis. 

Raymond Willis, who barely missed the 
Senate in 1938, is not likely to have any 
opposition, with 54 Republican editors be- 
hind him for the senatorial nomination. 
On the Democratic side, Sen. Sherman 
Minton is reported anxious to accept a 
Federal judgeship and relinquish his seat 
to Townsend. 


Significance 


Indiana Democrats fear that Minton’s 
bragging in the Hatch Bill fight in Con- 
gress about being “a Two Per Center” left 


Joseph E. Craven 


Five Indiana GOP gubernatorial candidates: l. to r—W. E. Jenner, 
C. E. Benadum, G. R. Hillis, J. A. Emmert, and G. R. Jeffrey 


Robinson of Indianapolis recites religious 
poems and gives bird imitations. Gordon 
Kronoshek, 12-year-old altar boy at Holy 
Trinity Church in the capital, sings. And 
there are “The Young Collegians,” acro- 
bats in full dress, and Virginia Howes, who 
does handstands on a pedestal, to say noth- 
ing of Helen House, who toe dances while 
spinning a baton. Hoosiers like the show 
and they like Bays, who in 1925 headed a 
committee to raise a trust fund for the 
Sullivan mine-disaster widows and their 
200 children. He denies he is a candidate 


a bad taste in the mouths of the McNutt 
organization, now under Federal income- 
tax fire—though it is pointed out that 
Minton’s attitude and the eagerness of 
other leaders for a showdown after eight 
months of probing indicate they are sure 
of exoneration. One reason for confidence 
is the fact that the Federal grand jury ad- 
journed in the middle of March without 
action. Meanwhile, it remains to be seen 
whether Bays’ circus can hold Indiana in 
the Democratic Presidential column in 
November. The current consensus is that 
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either McNutt or Roosevelt could carry 
the state against any Republican candi- 
date, that Taft or Vandenberg could carry 
it against any other Democrat—and that 
Dewey might, although he is regarded as 
the weakest Republican of the three for 
Hoosier vote-getting purposes. 








Georgia’s ‘Troubles 


“Sherman is marching through Georgia 
again!” roared Sen. “Cotton Ed” Smith of 
South Carolina last week. Gov. Eurith D. 
Rivers had been jerked from a Macon 
platform and arrested on a Federal judge’s 
contempt warrant—the climax of a three- 
month court vs. militia battle with W. L. 
Miller, highway commissioner Rivers had 
ousted. Obtaining a stay, the Governor 
appealed the citation to a hearing Apr. 23. 

Meanwhile, Georgia had other troubles. 
0. John Rogge, Assistant. Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, moved in from 
Long-machine busting in Louisiana, os- 
tensibly to probe eighteen alleged Klan 
whippings, one of which resulted in the 
death of a suburban Atlanta barber. And 
a Federal grand jury in Atlanta indicted 
Rep. B. Frank Whelchel on charges of 
selling four postal jobs at $500 to $1,500. 





Economy Fizzle 


Expressing the hope farmers wouldn’t 
need parity payments, President Roosevelt 
in January told Congress that with $460,- 
000,000 in new taxes (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 
15) added to $700,000,000 in Federal loan 
excesses, the eleventh consecutive budget 
deficit could be held to $1,716,000,000— 
well within the debt limit—and $1,800,- 
000,000 could still be provided for national 
defense. 

The House, fearing new taxes in an elec- 
tion year, went Mr. Roosevelt one better: 





Joseph E. Craven 


Indiana political circus: Virginia Howes, Democratic ace 


it saved $278,000,000 on the first seven 
appropriation bills and slashed the recom- 
mended $788,929,519 for agriculture to 
$713,896,084. 

But last week, the Senate, heeding farm- 
bloc pressure, added $212,000,000 in sub- 
sidies and $85,000,000 for the food-stamp 
plan. The result, after a few minor slashes: 
a $922,864,668 agricultural bill, a boost 
of $208,968,584, wiping out all House 
economies. In addition, it poked in $40,- 
000,000 to provide RFC loans for rural 
electrification and $50,000,000 to help ten- 
ants buy farms. 

Just before the revised measure went 
back to the House without a record vote, 
hopes of raiding the Treasury balance to 
help pay the piper were blasted by a letter 
from the General Accounting Office, prov- 
ing the President had already beaten Con- 
gress to it: the $2,815,013,411.05 fund as 
of June 1939 would be reduced by obliga- 
tions and budget demands to $514,225,- 














Lewis in The Milwaukee Journal 
‘All you do is tap it, and the money 
flows out’ 





114.93. This total, said a note from Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Henry Morgenthau 
Jr., is as low as it should be permitted 
to go. 

The day before, he had said a $50,000,- 
000,000 debt limit was no cause for worry 
but warned that any increase should be 
dealt with “in a perfectly legal and open 
way.” Alternatives: (1) new taxes; (2) 
a slash in defense and other appropria- 
tions; (3) a clever idea. 


Nose Counting 


By foot, horseback, ski, train, and auto, 
an army of census enumerators started 
trooping over most of the 3,026,789 square 
miles of the continental United States on 
Apr. 1, 1930, and counted exactly 122,- 
775,046 persons. Next week, on Apr. 2, a 
total of 120,000 tabulators will move out 
over much of the same territory for the 
sixteenth decennial census and will ask 
approximately 15.7 questions of about 
132,000,000 citizens and aliens. 


“In Bay Shore, Long Island, Charlie 
Buhler, best known all-year-round resi- 
dent of Fire Island, arrived on the main- 
land to take a course in census taking, 
only to discover that he would get about 
$2.40 (at the rate of 4 cents a head) to 
count the island’s 60-odd permanent deni- 
zens, whereas he'd have to pay $12 
(for room, board, and traveling ex- 
penses) to attend the three-day enumera- 
tion course. 


“In Boise, Idaho, 60-year-old Mrs. Elva 
A. Canfield prepared to start out on the 
toughest counting task in the country— 
one that several men turned down because 
the pay was too small for the arduous 
250-mile trip. Traveling partly by ski, 
the slight but sturdy mountaineer woman 
will count the noses of trappers, rangers, 
sheepherders, and some solitary ranchers 
in the River of No Return country, an 
almost inaccessible of the up- 
per Salmon River region in Idaho’s Pan- 
handle. 


€ In La Plata, Md., Census Supervisor Wil- 
liam E. Lednum schooled his field assistants 
for probably the oddest enumeration as- 
signment: counting Southern Maryland’s 
Wesorts—a racial group which has lost its 
history, its identity, its traditions, and its 
language. The Wesorts are believed locally 
to be descendants of the Free State’s In- 
dian tribes. They derive their name from 
the expression “we sort of people is dif- 
ferent.” 


section 





€In Washington, D.C., census officials 
warned enumerators that under the Hatch 
Act they are forbidden to do any election- 
eering on the side and must have their 
credentials, bearing photographs, ready at 
all times. And officials warned the public: 
don’t give any census information over 
the telephone. 
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a rench Upheaval Is but Proof 
of a Democracy’s Flexibility 


Crowing Nazis Answered 
With ‘Faire la Guerre’ Pledge 


From Reynaud, New Premier 


During the first three years of the World 
War France had four different Premiers— 
Viviani, Briand, Ribot, and Painlevé—but 
in November 1917 Clemenceau (“The 
Tiger”) planted himself solidly in the sad- 
dle. Last November, when the French 
Chamber voted Premier Edouard Daladier 
virtual dictatorial powers to rule by .de- 
cree—subject to ratification within one 
month by the Chamber if in session—it 
seemed that France might be spared the 
political shifts of the last war and that 
Daladier would last at least “for the dura- 
tion.” 

Last week, however, France became the 
first belligerent to drop its pilot in the 
present conflict. The Premier resigned fol- 
lowing a secret debate in which he was 
criticized for the Allied failure to aid Fin- 
land in time and for the slow progress of 
the war against Germany. On the vote of 
confidence the count was 239 to 1 in favor 
of Daladier, but nearly 300 Deputies 
showed disapproval by refusing to vote. 

German propaganda immediately broad- 
cast that the French upset was a sign of 
political disunion—‘“a sort of “Gétterdim- 
merung’ [Twilight of the Gods] among the 
French.” And to some extent the “twi- 
light” was a victory of Nazi secret prop- 
aganda in France, which for months had 
been trying to undermine Daladier’s posi- 
tion by whispering campaigns, phony ques- 
tionnaires, and other tricks. Although this 


Three Lions 


wasn’t weighty enough to bring on the 
Cabinet change, it did help disorganize 
opinion about the war. 

When Daladier refused to form a new 
cabinet, President Albert Lebrun turned 
to Paul Reynaud, Daladier’s brilliant Fi- 
nance Minister who has put France on its 
feet economically. Reynaud’s reward for 
this achievement has been the reputation 
in Nazi propaganda as a dangerous “agent 
of the City of London” and a reputation in 
France as the most brilliant new man in 
politics—a “tough little mountaineer with 
a hard head for business.” 


‘Faire la Guerre’ 


Reynaud hails from the French Alpine 
village of Barcelonette, is only 5 feet 5, 
and looks far younger than his 62 years. 
He is so dapper that at a Hoover cam- 
paign meeting in New York in 1932 the 
crowd mistook him for former Mayor Jim- 
my Walker and shouted: “What are you 
doing here, Jimmy?” 

A lawyer by profession, Reynaud is a 
moderate conservative politically and some- 
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thing of a lone wolf not afraid to bite. He 
resigned from the Flandin Democratic Al. 
liance because of the pro-German sym- 
pathies of its leader during the Czech 
crisis, and bitterly opposed the Munich 
“settlement.” And he kept a map on his 
office wall showing the progressive stages 
of German expansion in Europe. 

Within 24 hours after his designation 
by President Lebrun, Reynaud had formed 
a new government. Daladier remained at 
the Defense Ministry. Reynaud himself took 
over Foreign Affairs (Daladier had |ield 
both posts). Vice Premier Camille Chau- 
temps, Navy Minister César Campinchi, 
and Colonial Minister Georges Mandel also 
kept their posts, while Laurent Eynac suc. 
ceeded Guy La Chambre as Air Minister. 
Justice Minister Georges Bonnet—Forvign 
Minister at the time of Munich and con- 
sequently no popular hero—was left out, 

For the first time since the Popular 
Front of 1936-38, Socialists were brought 
into the government. Three became Min- 
isters—one, Georges Monnet, in charge of 
Blockade, got a seat on the Inner War 
Cabinet which is to meet thrice weekly— 
and two were made Under-Secretaries, 
This attempt to bring in more parties was 
a source of weakness at the outset, since 
both the Flandin and Marin groups, the 
staunchest Right-wingers, refused to co- 
operate. 

However, Reynaud in his first statement 
as Premier pointed out that his Cabinet, 
like Clemenceau’s famous World War set- 
up, had 22 members and said that he 
would “faire la guerre” (make war) ac- 
cording to The Tiger’s vigorous example. 
And the appointment of the War Cabinet 
of seven as well as of a special economic 
committee was designed to get around the 
unwieldiness of the large Cabinet. The 
War Cabinet, which will bear the brunt of 
the work, was made up of Reynaud, Chau- 
temps, Daladier, Monnet, and the Minis- 
ters of Colonies, Finance, and Armaments. 

But trouble lay just ahead. On Mar. 22 
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Characteristic poses of France’s new war Premier, Paul Reynaud—a shrewd economist and strong anti-Nazi 
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te. He it as comparable would open the way for 
tic Al. another of the traditional blunders of 






Franco-German relations—German under- 
estimation of the real tenacity of French 
national spirit. Daladier’s resignation 
showed that, despite the dictatorial pow- 
ers given him last November, France is 
continuing to function in war as in peace 
as a democracy, with the weaknesses but 
also with the strength which that includes. 
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Two Views of the Allies: 
Germany caricatured the British 
role (right) as ‘You just stand here 
and see to it that they [the French| 
eat the stew we brewed for them.’ 

















Lustige Blatter 


But in the British version French veteran and young Tommy drink the 
wine of friendship together and swap stories of old and new wars. 
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Reynaud faced a Chamber that was no- 
ticeably cool. In a statement of policy re- 
markable for its brevity—it took only 
four minutes to read—the new Premier 
warned: “To win is to save all. To suc- 
cumb is to lose all.” In the vote of con- 
fidence that followed a heated debate 268 
Deputies supported Reynaud, 156 opposed 
him, and 111 abstained—giving him a 
majority of only one. 

The Cabinet went into a two-hour hud- 
dle, then announced its “duty” to carry on. 
The French press generally approved the 
decision to prevent a further crisis. And 
by this week Reynaud’s majority had risen 
to seventeen. The real test in this shaky 
situation, however, will come when the 
Chamber reassembles after the Easter re- 
cess. 


‘Treason’ 

In his statement to Parliament, Reynaud 
had bracketed Soviet Russia with Ger- 
many as an enemy of France, scoring Rus- 
sian “treason.” Thus he was continuing the 
policy of his predecessor, for Daladier had 
taken the first step in stamping out “trea- 
son” in France by outlawing the Com- 
munist party last September. 

Last week this issue was troubling pub- 
lic opinion at the time Reynaud was try- 
ing to get his new government established. 
The trial for treason of 44 Communist ex- 
Deputies began before a Paris military 
tribunal. The first sessions were so stormy 
that the hearing went on in secret there- 
after. Against the secrecy ruling, Maitre 
Alexandre Zevaes, lawyer for the defense, 
protested: “There is not a single case on 
record in French history of a_ political 
case being heard in secret. Was Louis XVI 
tried behind closed doors?” The defense 
tried in vain to have United States Am- 


bassador William C. Bullitt, Daladier, 
Bonnet, and Edouard Herriot, President of 
the Chamber, called in to testify. 


Significance 





One of the first objectives in the war of 
nerves is to destroy the enemy’s confi- 
dence in his own judgment. Observers in 
France for months have been impressed 
by the energy—if not by the effects—of 
the sub rosa propaganda designed to di- 
vide public sentiment behind Daladier. 

Such propaganda played into German 
hands even if it wasn’t all paid for by Ger- 
man money. The Nazi Government, which 
timed two of its greatest triumphs—re- 
occupation of the Rhineland in 1936 and 
occupation of Austria in 1938—to corre- 
spond with political crises in France, 
scarcely could fail to take advantage of 
the new opportunity. Hence Daladier’s 
resignation and Reynaud’s shaky position 
will be plugged for all they are worth 
among the neutrals as a new sign of the 
impotence of the democracies. 

And for propaganda purposes the fact 
that this crisis almost accidental 
makes little difference. Apparently the 
Deputies who refused to vote confidence 
in Daladier didn’t expect him to refuse to 
form a new government but only wanted 
to prod him to more vigorous conduct of 
the war. Similarly, Reynaud’s slim ma- 
jority was more a reflection of irritation 
than of real disunity. Rightist groups re- 
sented the return of Socialists to the Cabi- 
net, and many considered his Cabinet too 
large for war efficiency. Daladier’s great- 
est political weakness had been Socialist 
opposition, which Reynaud has got around. 

Hence the disunity shown in this up- 
set was not comparable to that of 1936 or 
1938. And Nazi attempts to propagandize 
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Washout of 11-Point Plan 


Shows Gulf Between Powers 


Mussolini was still on the way home 
from his meeting with Hitler at the Bren- 
ner Pass last week (NEWSWEEK, Mar. 25) 
when a sensational story broke in Rome. 
A “high Vatican source,” whom nobody 
identified, made public a peace plan said 
to have been presented by the Germans to 
Mussolini, the Pope, and Sumner Welles. 
It had eleven points which boiled to a 
strange conglomerate of various war aims 
—Germany’s plans for a huge Nazi-domi- 
nated Danubian federation and resettle- 
ment of minorities; Italian demands for 
compensation in Africa, and Mussolini’s 
old scheme for a four-power directorate of 
Europe, including Germany, Italy, Britain, 
and France, but excluding Russia; Vatican 
hopes for religious guarantees and a cru- 
sade against the Soviet, and the Allied 
objective of the reconstruction of Poland. 

The eleven points—in slightly different 
versions—were cabled to the United States 
by the United Press and by Herbert L. 
Matthews, New York Times Rome cor- 
respondent. As is customary with such 
diplomatic trial balloons, during the next 
few days the “peace plan” was sniped at 
from all sides. The British dismissed it as 
part of the war of nerves. The Italians 
ridiculed the idea that the time had come 
for the Duce to act as a mediator. The 
Germans called the eleven points an “unu- 
sually stupid swindle.” The Vatican re- 
soundingly proclaimed that it “has not 
participated and is not participating in any 
of the so-called peace offensives.” (Sunday, 
the Pope delivered an Easter sermon in 
which he held out little hope for peace.) 
Finally, after a conference with Italian 
Foreign Minister Count Ciano—who ac- 
companied Mussolini to the Brenner—Un- 
der-Secretary of State Sumner Welles is- 
sued a statement—one day before he sailed 
for home—“categorically” denying that he 
had received, transmitted, or was taking 
home “any peace plan.” 

The American correspondents, in spite of 
the denials, insisted that the source of their 
information was authentic and qualified. 
But mostly the original theory about the 
Brenner meeting was revived: that it was 
an effort on the part of the Fiihrer to force 
a Balkan agreement among the Reich, 
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Italy, and Russia. Italian papers without 
exception declared that the meeting would 
produce no change in Rome’s policy, thus 
apparently indicating that the Duce was 
not ready to welcome Russia to the Axis. 
But other developments pointed to some 
sort of arrangement among the three dic- 
tatorships to cover the Balkans. 


Visitors 

The first of these was the visit to Rome 
of Count Paul Teleki, Hungarian Premier. 
This was sudden and obviously arranged 
after the Hitler-Mussolini meeting—and 
also after publication of the eleven-point 
peace feeler in which Hungary was reduced 
to the status of a German protectorate like 
Slovakia. Moreover, it followed rumors 
last fortnight that Germany would per- 
suade Russia to join the Reich in a guar- 


antee of Rumania’s frontiers in return for . 


a large-scale Berlin-Bucharest trade agree- 
ment—thus setting an almost _insur- 
mountable barrier to Hungarian revisionist 
ambitions against Rumania. 

The next development was the arrival in 
Bucharest of Dr. Karl Clodius, a tall, 
genial, red-faced German negotiator of 
economic treaties. Clodius brought his 
wife and so many assistants that they 
filled nineteen suites in the Athénée Palace 
Hotel, just across from King Carol’s palace. 
As a starter the Nazi presented a “letter” 
—the Germans hotly denied that it was an 
ultimatum—to the Rumanians asking for 
increased agricultural and oil production 
and a currency agreement that would safe- 
guard the Reich from fantastic price rises 
produced by Allied and German competi- 
tion in Rumania. 

Finally, there came a flood of contradic- 
tory rumors that Premier Molotoff of Rus- 
sia would soon visit Berlin. Italian papers 
confidently announced it. Moscow cate- 
gorically denied it. In Berlin officials re- 
fused comment. But Joachim von Rib- 
bentrop’s personal staff remained at their 
jobs over the Easter holidays, and the 
Foreign Minister himself was as busy as a 
salesman awaiting a visit from his best 
customer. And as the Russian Ambassador 
hurriedly left for Moscow, the Soviet Em- 
bassy in Berlin ambiguously commented: 
“The exact date for events in the offing is 
not yet set.” 


Significance 


The general impression created by last 
week’s events was that any peace offensive 
which might have been planned was dead 
before it started. The fiasco of the eleven- 
point scheme merely underlined the fact. 
Why and by whom this plan was planted 
remained a mystery, but it proved that 
the belligerents could not agree on any 
terms. And its premature release seemed 
more damaging to the Nazis than to the 
Allies, since it largely consisted of a state- 
ment of known German-Italian aims. 

The other developments following the 
Mussolini - Hitler meeting considerably 
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Teleki of Hungary went to Rome, while Berlin awaited Molotoff 


dimmed its spectacular character. Claims 
that the conference would result in Italy’s 
joining the war were almost immediately 
dropped, and the greatest emphasis was 
put on avowed Nazi plans for neutralizing 
the Balkans with Russian and Italian help. 

Despite Berlin’s optimism on this score, 
events in Rome and Moscow indicated that 
the Reich’s progress, if steady, was slow. 
Rumania, where King Carol has cultivated 
a remarkable talent for obstructionist 
tactics, also appeared prepared to drag 
out the commercial negotiations as long as 
possible. And speed is necessary to Ger- 
many, first because of the urgent need for 
Central European supplies, and second be- 
cause there is still a sentiment of some 
strength in France and Britain for military 
action in the Near East which would turn 
the Balkans into a war front, instead of a 
diplomatic one, for Hitler. 


British Aplomb 


Chamberlain Cheered in House 


Despite Sniping at Policies 


On Mar. 19—the day before Premier 
Daladier resigned—Prime Minister Neville 
Chamberlain faced the House of Commons. 
Newspapers, the public, and the M.P.’s 
themselves had become increasingly critical 
of the government’s conduct of the war. 
Yet when the Prime Minister rose he was 
greeted by cheers that were first raised by 
the opposition—an example of the psycho- 
logical gulf between the reactions of the 
British and the French. 

Chamberlain had celebrated his 71st 
birthday the previous day by working as 
usual, and in the Commons he was ener- 
getic in his defense and explanations of the 
Allies’ failure to save Finland. 

By the time Finland asked for an Allied 


expeditionary force, he said, German 
threats to Sweden and Norway cowed 
them into refusing it passage across their 
territory. Hence the blame for Finland’s 
defeat lay “fairly and squarely on the 
shoulders of Germany,” and hence, with 
the security of Finland gone, what lies 
ahead of Sweden and Norway? 

Such a defense of the government’s po- 
sition struck exactly the note to appeal to 
the House. And later in the session, when 
Chamberlain announced that British raids 
on Sylt were then in progress, cheers rolled 
across the little chamber. The Prime 
Minister’s personal position was thus 
strengthened. For, unlike the French, the 
British did not blame the man in charge 
for setbacks. Instead, the behind-the- 
scenes campaign to win Chamberlain over 
to a reconstruction of the government, for- 
mation of a small war Cabinet, and some 
sort of vigorous action was stepped up. 
Then Parliament recessed until Apr. 2 for 
its Easter holiday. 

With the end of hopes of creating a 
Scandinavian front, however, few concrete 
suggestions for “action” were put forward. 
The old argument continued between ad- 
vocates of a war of attrition, attack on the 
German West Wall, and a search for an 
open flank. But one connecting thread ran 
through the discussion: that Britain 
should crack down on the neutrals. In a 
luncheon speech, War Minister Oliver 
Stanley gave official recognition to this. 
First he scoffed at American contentions 
that this was a “phony” war: “We are not 
trying to provide entertainment but we are 
fighting for our lives.” Then he warned the 
little nations which had been awed by the 
German and Russian conquests: “We have 
learned that the person who ignores the 
rights of neutrals gets the advantage. Now 
we learn that [he] also gets admiration. 
This is a lesson which may find willing and 
apt pupils in this country.” 
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War by Moonlight 


British Bombers Pound Sylt 
Amidst Multicolored Gunfire 


In brilliant moonlight on the night of 
Mar. 19, British bombers, after flying 340 
miles across the North Sea, roared over 
the elongated island of Sylt, off the Dan- 
ish and German coasts. Beneath, the island 
was spread out like the shadow of a 
grotesque warplane, with spidery arms for 
wings and a landward peninsula for a tail. 

The Germans evidently thought that 
the raiders were on the usual harmless 
“security patrol,” designed to prevent 
them from lighting flares to guide the de- 
parture of mine-laying seaplanes. Hence, 
they merely went into a blackout. 

This time, however, the British airmen, 
like the Germans who had raided Scapa 
Flow three days earlier (NEWSWEEK, Mar. 
95), had orders for the first time to attack 
land objectives. And when the first British 
bombs dropped near the air base at 
Hérnum, on the southern tip of the island, 
sirens wailed, dozens of blue-white search- 
light beams leapt into the sky, and anti- 
aircraft guns began to bark, lighting up the 
sky with a spectacular display of multi- 
colored shellbursts. 

Beginning about 8 p.m. for seven hours 
successive waves of big twin-engined Vick- 
ers Wellington and Armstrong-Whitworth 
Whitley bombers, each carrying a crew of 
five—including gunners in the nose, under 








the fuselage amidships, and in the tail— 
roared over Hérnum singly or in flights of 
two or three planes. And as they dropped 
their bombs, watchers on the Danish isle 
of Rém, 5 miles north of Sylt, saw “huge 
columns of fire” spring up from the direc- 
tion of Hérnum and the Hindenburg Dam, 
a 6-mile-long causeway leading from the 
island’s tail to the mainland. 

The last of the British bombers—be- 
tween 30 and 50 were said to have taken 
part in the raid—returned to home base 
at 6:30 a.m. But not content with the 
stories of the raiding airmen, who dropped 
nearly 1,000 high-explosive and incendiary 
bombs and reported that many fires had 
been started through direct hits, the Prit- 
ish promptly dispatched two reconnais- 
sance planes to Sylt to view and photo- 
graph the damage in daylight. 


Evidence 

Next day, with all the data before him, 
Air Minister Sir Kingsley Wood gave the 
House of Commons the official story of the 
raid. Emphasizing that this was in direct 
retaliation for the Scapa attack, he re- 
ported that only one British bomber was 
lost. Then he declared: “Direct hits were 
registered on hangars, which were set afire. 
Oil storage tanks were also seen on fire. 
Many hits on the jetty, light railway, and 
other parts of the base were registered.” 

The Nazis’ report of the raid said that 
only “one small unoccupied house” was hit 
and that defense fire had forced the British 
to drop most of their bombs in the sea or 
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The bomber’s stinging end: a British and a German gunner look out from their posts in the rear turrets 
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on Danish soil (ten bombs fell along the 


Danish coast, prompting a Copenhagen 
protest to London). To prove this, the 
Propaganda Ministry arranged a visit by 
American newspaper men to Sylt. The trip 
was canceled. Then Berlin finally permitted 
three correspondents for American news 
services to inspect the central and southern 
parts of the island on the evening of Mar. 
21—nearly two days after the raid. 

The party crossed the Hindenburg Dam 
on a special train, and, though the train 
stopped many times for inspection of the 
tracks, the correspondents reported no 
visible damage to the dam. 

Furthermore, the “damage” they saw 
when they finally reached Hérnum also 
added up to mighty little: one building— 
the Germans called it an “infirmary”—had 
the roof blown off and the walls cracked by 
a direct hit. The occupants were said to 
have been safely in an air-raid shelter. One 
target-range store shed was “extensively” 
damaged, and there was evidence that an 
incendiary bomb had hit but not damaged 
a big steel crane used for boosting sea- 
planes out of the water. 

There were no signs of direct hits on 
Hoérnum’s hangars, although craters 
showed that about 40 bombs had struck 
the grounds of the airport. 

Later, when two American radio com- 
mentators in Berlin threw doubts on the 
thoroughness of the inspection, Nazi 
spokesmen offered to take them “all over 
the island—north, south, east, and west.” 
The offer was rescinded after a bit, how- 
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ever. London’s reply in this skirmish of 
counterclaims was no more convincing. 
Spokesmen said that Germans must have 
“isolated” the badly damaged areas before 
the neutral correspondents got there. But 
when the British press insisted on seeing 
photographs taken by the reconnaissance 
planes, the Air Minister finally had to ad- 
mit that the pictures had “no value.” The 
excuse was that anti-aircraft fire had pre- 
vented the planes from flying close enough 
to photograph the damage properly. 


Retaliation 

Britain’s retaliatory raid on Sylt quickly 
called forth a German counter-retaliation 
—a raid by ten Heinkel bombers on a 
British convoy off the Scottish coast on 
the evening of Mar. 20. In this, the Nazis 
claimed that they not only “dispersed” 
the convoy but that ten British warships 
and merchantmen with an approximate 
tonnage of 48,000 had been sunk and two 
freighters of about 11,000 tons severely 
damaged. 

London denied this one, too. According 
to its version, the convoy was not dis- 
persed; no ships had been sunk or escort- 
ing warships hit, and anti-aircraft fire and 
naval planes had damaged at least three 
of the bombers. One bombef did come 
down in the North Sea that night, and its 
crew was rescued by a Dutch ship; another 
limped home to Helgoland. But the Brit- 
ish admitted that three neutral ships had 
been damaged—and one abandoned—as 
well as two British freighters. 


Iron 

While the results of these first serious 
air raids of the war in the west were being 
wrapped in a fog of counterclaims, Britain 
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scored one undisputed success. The navy 
struck the first blow at Germany’s iron- 
ore route down the Norwegian coast. On 
Thursday night a British submarine which 
had penetrated the waters of the upper 
Kattegat, between Denmark and Sweden, 
torpedoed the 4,947-ton German freighter 
Heddernheim, bound from Narvik, Nor- 
way, to Germany with Swedish ore. Sun- 
day night, in the North Sea on the other 
side of Denmark’s coast, the German 
2,189-ton freighter Edmund Hugo Stinnes 
IV, carrying coke, suffered a similar fate. 

In an obvious campaign to extend the 
blockade in the Scandinavian zone, the 
British had evidently been doing some 
trespassing—Norway on Sunday protested 
to London against two violations of its 
waters. 

German U-boats had also been busy. 
In the week ended Mar. 24, they sank five 
neutral ships, including four Danish vessels 
and one Norwegian. In addition, two other 
Danish vessels were sunk by unknown 
causes, making Denmark’s loss for the 
week six vessels of 10,441 tons. 





Gandhi’s Victory 


When the working committee of the All- 
India National Congress met at Patna on 
Mar. 1, it adopted a resolution disassociat- 
ing the Congress party from Britain’s “im- 
perialistic” war, reiterating its demand for 
complete Indian independence, but never- 
theless endorsing a declaration by Mahat- 
ma Gandhi against the immediate start 
of a new civil-disobedience campaign. 

This failed to satisfy party extremists 
led by a former Congress president, Sub- 
has Chandra Bose, who demands “imme- 
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diate action” in the fight for independence, 
And when 200,000 delegates to the 53rd 
annual conference of the Congress con- 
verged last week on the sun-baked little 
town of Ramgarh, Bose and his supporters 
established a rival camp in an adjacent 
field. 

But Gandhi quickly showed that he was | 
still the undisputed’ arbiter of Congress 
policy. Addressing the delegates amid hys- 
terical cheers, the little Mahatma declared: | 
“I am perhaps the poorest general any | 
army ever had. My only wealth is your! 
love. If you don’t like me, remove me, but | 
while I am your leader you must obey | 
me.” 

After that, a Congress committee 
squelched 27 amendments to the Patna 
resolution. Next day, a plenary meeting 
added its approval. And though Bose re- 
mained defiant—and set the week of Apr. 
6 as a “national week” for action against 
Britain—the threat of civil disobedience 
seemed to have been removed for at least 
three months. 

Meanwhile, pending further probable 
talks between Gandhi and Viceroy Lord 
Linlithgow, the squabble between Gandhi- 
led Hindus and minority Moslems flared 
up again. Addressing 100,000 Moslems at 
Lahore on Mar. 22, two days after the 
Congress dispersed, Moslem leader Mo- 
hamed Ali Jinnah once again rejected any 
Hindu-dominated constitution and called 
instead for the division of India into au- 
tonomous national states. 





Irish Outbursts 


Ever since last December, when fire- 
brands of the Irish Republican Army raid- 
ed the Dublin arsenal, the illegal troopers 
have lain low while Irish public opinion has 
quietly become increasingly anti-British. 
But Easter, the 24th anniversary of the 
bloody 1916 rebellion against the British, 
brought about a series of incidents on the 
part of the IRA and the Irish public. 

The first occurred on Mar. 22 in Belfast, 
Northern Ireland. There, despite a rigor- 
ous police ban, 400 IRA members staged a 
quick parade through the city carrying re- 
volvers and wearing military belts. In 
Britain next day, at grim Dartmoor Prison 
—called the “granite jug”—imprisoned 
IRA members suddenly overpowered two 
guards, locked them in cells, and set fire 
to piles of bedding. A visiting Roman 
Catholic priest and guard reinforcements 
soon quieted them. 

The most significant demonstrations oc¢- 
curred in Dublin itself on Easter. As Pre- 
mier Eamon De Valera—last to surrender 
in the 1916 rising—placed a wreath on 
graves of the victims, agitators suddenly 
mounted a platform and denounced the 
Eire Government’s imprisonment of certain 
IRA members, seven of whom are conduct- 
ing a hunger strike. Elsewhere in Dublin, 
thousands watched a symbolical funeral 
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Safety-Lock Gum-Dipped cords. 
Only Firestone Champion Tires 
give you this feature. That's 
why I use them exclusively. 


ay 


Winner, 500-mile Indianapolis / 
Race, 1937 and 1939. 





I wouldn’t drive in_a Pike’s 
Peak Climb, without Firestone 
Champion Tires on my car. 
That Gear-Grip tread always 
holds the road. They are the 
only tires I'll trust with my life. 


Only man ever to win the annual 
Pike’s Peak Climb five times 


my automobiles. 
























































It takes the strongest tires made to withstand the 
terrific impact of a high-speed landing. That’s why and deliver longest mileage. 


I use Firestone Tires on my racing planes and on 
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I use Firestone Tires because I 
want Jongest mileage as well as 
greatest safety. 1 have driven 
them more than 1,500,000 
miles without an accident and 
broken 290 speed records. 

‘ 


Mayor of Salt Lake City, Utah, 
and World's Safest Driver. Holds 
more records than any other driver 

















All tires are vot alike. Firestone 
Champion Tires have patented 
and exclusive construction 
features which protect my life 
against blowouts and skidding 





JY anne Jooek 


Winner of the 19389 National Cham- 
pionship Race at Syracuse, New York 


Only 3-time winner of Thompson Trophy Race and holder 
of more air speed records than any other pilot in the world 


HESE world famous drivers know tires. 
Profit from their experiences! Get the patented 
advantages of Firestone Champion Tires. They 
have 3,456 sharp-edged angles for greater 
protection against skidding. They give 11% 
longer non-skid mileage, 27% stonger bond 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone with Richard Crooks, Margaret Speaks and the Firestone Symphony Orchestra, Monday evenings, over Nationwide N.B.C. Red Network 


between tread and cord. body, 35% greater heat 
protection against blowouts than any comparable 
tire we have ever built. They are the safest 
tires that money can buy. Here’s premium 
performance without premium price. Have 
your nearby dealer equip your car today! 


THE ONLY TIRES MADE THAT ARE SAFETY-PROVED ON THE 
SPEEDWAY FOR YOUR PROTECTION ON THE HIGHWAY 















The people of San Francisco... 
of all California, cordially invite you to the 
new Golden Gate International Exposition 
on Treasure Island, May 25 to Sept. 29, 1940. 

We promise you that this new World’s 
Fair will be more beautiful, even, than the 
one that thrilled so many million visitors last 
year. We promise you more entertainment, 
and more rare treasures from far Pacific lands. 
We promise you days and nights you'll cher- 
ish all your life. Days in the lovely courts of 


You'll ride merry cable cars 











The Chapter in Your Life entitled 
SAN FRANCISCO 
1940 





Treasure Island, gay with flowers and foun- 
tains. Days exploring San Francisco’s hilly 
streets; shopping in Chinatown; strolling the 
romantic Embarcadero. The never-to-be- 
forgotten day you walk, or ride, across the 
Golden Gate on the longest span in the world. 

Nights of fun in famous restaurants and 
cocktail lounges high above the City’s million 
lights. Enchanted nights in the glowing fairy- 
land of Treasure Island. The breathless night 
you stand on Telegraph Hill to watch the 
battle fleet weave their searchlights against 
the stars. 

Send this coupon for our new illustrated 
guide book, “The Chapter in Your Life en- 
titled San Francisco.” It includes chapters 
about the thrilling vacationlands near San 
Francisco: Del Monte on the Monterey Pen- 
insula and Santa Cruz, Yosemite National 
Park, the Redwood Empire, Lake Tahoe and 
the Land of Gold, the Shasta-Cascade Won- 
derland and all the rest. Find out how quickly 
you can come by highway, train or plane; 
how little this grand vacation really costs. 









































You'll they by Monterey Bay 
%& CALIFORNIANS INC. 


Dept.604, 703 Market St.,San Francisco, Calif. 


Please send your new, free 1940 vacation book. 
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Court of Pacifica on Treasure Island 


NEW GOLDEN GATE INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION OPENS MAY 25 
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for Peter Barnes and James Richards, IRA 
members executed in Britain in February 
for a bombing outrage. Such incidents were 
unimportant in themselves but they under- 
lined De Valera’s greatest problem: the 
increasing public sympathy shown the out- 
law organization. 





Price of Peace 
Finns Withdraw Before Reds; 


Concern of Swedes is Growing 


The peace treaty between Russia and 
Finland had stipulated that Russia be 
given a 80-year lease on the Hangé pen- 
insula, on the southernmost tip of Finland, 
as 2 naval base. On Mar. 23 Red trimo- 
tored bombers wheeled over the town and 
landed on the ice on the harbor. Russian 
officers and officials then marched to the 
Town Hall, where Finnish authorities for- 
mally handed over the 100-square-mile ter- 
ritory. When the ceremony was finished, 
one of the last furnishings of the hall was 
carried out—a portrait of Czar Nicholas II. 
As the last detachment of Finnish troops 
tramped out of Hangé past the column 
commemorating the landing of German 
troops under von der Goltz (the Ger- 
mans helped the Finns lick the Russians 
in 1918) they omitted to give the usual 
salute. 

Some 11,000 Finns—three-quarters of 
them Swedish-speaking—had been evacu- 
ated from Hangé. All along the eastern 
borders of Finland last week a stream of 
refugees poured along the roads while the 
Russians occupied the other territory ceded 
to them. Flags still flew at half staff in Hel- 
sinki as the country tackled the huge task 
of caring for nearly 500,000 refugees. But 
the government was still perky enough to 








pay a signal honor to the man the Russians 
hate most, Baron Mannerheim. It gave 
the army commander-in-chief the Great 
Diamond Cross of the Order of Freedom— 
the only time Finland’s highest decoration 
has ever been awarded. (Russia bestowed 
decorations on 9,500 Red Army men.) 
Despite the high price which Finland 
paid for peace, Norway and Sweden had 
greeted it with relief. Moreover, just be- 
fore the Finns signed the final terms the 
two neighbors had promised at least to 
discuss a Scandinavian defense pact which 
would unite all three of the little states in 
a military alliance. Last week, before con- 
sultations could even be started the proj- 
ect blew up. Tass, official Russian news 
agency, issued a statement claiming that 
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Finland decorated Mannerheim ... 
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... The Reds bemedaled 9,500 men, among them this tank crew 
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such a pact would be interpreted as aimed 
at Moscow since it would be “directly con- 
tradictory” to Article IIT of the Soviet-Fin- 
nish treaty, forbidding Finland to join such 
alliances. At the same time Soviet papers 
began a series of attacks on Swedish politi- 
cal leaders who advocated the defense al- 
liance. 

In Stockholm Foreign Minister Christian 
Guenther said that Russia “misunder- 
stood” the proposed pact. But for all prac- 
tical purposes the project seemed as good 
as dead. That left Sweden just where it 
was during the course of the war: forced 
to follow a careful neutrality policy—laid 
down by King Gustav himself—that gave 
no offense to either Germany or Russia. 
Only this time Finland was in the same 
military position as Czecho-Slovakia after 
Munich, and last week Russia was already 
showing many signs of planning a cam- 
paign to acquire an economic grip on both 
Finland and Sweden. 
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Schacht Search 


When the Italian liner Conte di Savoia, 
carrying Under-Secretary of State Sumner 
Welles, anchored at Gibraltar on Mar. 22, 
six British officers and a searching party 
of twelve seamen went aboard. The officers 
told Capt. Alberto Ottino that they were 
looking for Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, German 
finance expert, who often travels on mys- 
terious official or private missions for Hit- 
ler. 

That gave the search the potential im- 
portance of another tangle for sea lawyers 
as knotty as the famous Trent affair.* 
The British officers questioned every one 
of the 1,130 passengers except Welles and 
his party, who stayed in their cabins. Sea- 
men even climbed the masts, took the cov- 
ers off the lifeboats, and inspected the 
funnels. The search lasted from 1 p.m. 
until 6 p.m. But it produced no trace of 
Schacht. 

Next day the Germans claimed that 
Schacht was in Berlin, where he had 
lunched with Welles during the American’s 
recent visit. The British merely stated 
that contraband control officials had 
searched the ship to ‘see “if anyone were 
traveling with a false passport.” One pos- 
sibility was that the British had not been 
looking for Schacht at all, but for a Nazi 
agent carrying dispatches or code books to 
the embassy in Washington, and who had 
thought the Conte di Savoia might get 
through the contraband control easily be-~ 
cause Welles was aboard. 





*On Nov. 8, 1861, Capt. Charles Wilkes of 
the USS. San Jacinto halted the British 
steamer Trent in the West Indies and seized 
James M. Mason and John Slidell, Confederate 
emissaries enroute to Britain. Britain threat- 
ened war until President Lincoln released the 
men. 
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The Military Significance of Crisscrossing Air Raids 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, USA Retired 


The comparatively spectacular 
air activity of last week may be attrib- 
uted to improved weather conditions and 
also to some extent to home political 
pressure to make the war more warlike. 
So far as Britain is concerned, it is also 
probable that the advantage of geograph- 
ical position (see accompanying map) 
and control of the sea encouraged activ- 
ity. And on both sides the decision to at- 
tack from the air apparently was ani- 
mated by a new spirit of retaliation. 


Geographical Position 

The British dominance of the North 
Sea makes it, for all practical purposes, 
something of an English lake. This con- 
trol makes possible the British establish- 
ment of “warning,” “interception,” and 
“weather” nets through the use of air and 
surface craft. Through the warning net, 
it is practicable for craft stationed some 
distance from the coast to flash warning 
of the approach of hostile planes. 
Through the interception net the enemy 
planes may be attacked by pursuit 
squadrons kept ready for instant take- 
off. And the weather net makes it possi- 
ble to select favorable times for raids. 

The position of Germany, without con- 
trol of her North Sea front, is analagous 
to that of the Loyalists along the Med- 
iterranean coast in the Spanish civil war. 
In these waters, dominated by the 
Franco fleet based on Majorca, 150 miles 
off the coast, Italian planes from Palma 
frequently attacked the coastal cities. 
Since the Loyalists had no warning net, 
the Franco planes were able to use the 
factor of surprise to such a degree that 
the alarms as heard by this observer fre- 
quently followed the first bomb bursts! 

The British control of the North Sea 
front definitely denies Germany the op- 
portunity for a warning system to signal 
the approach of raids from the direction 
of the English coast, and to this extent 
gives the Royal Air Force the advantage 
of the surprise factor, evidently used in 
the recent Sylt attack. The sea control 
also gives the British the opportunity, 
when the safety factor exists, of launch- 
ing an attack against the German sea and 
air bases at close range from aircraft car- 
riers at sea. 

Thus it would seem that the British 
airman in this region has secured a 
marked advantage over the German 
flyer in attainment of his attack missions, 
with some chance of surprise, as well 


as in successful defense of his coast line. 

“Weather is to the pilot what terrain 
is to the man on the ground,” says the 
tactical guide for our airmen. Advance 
knowledge of the height of ceiling, wind 
direction, and fog banks to be encoun- 
tered on a long-distance bombing flight 
makes it possible to work out tactical 
plans before the take-off—a factor which 
may spell the success or failure of a raid. 

Through their weather net extending 
to German coastal waters, the British are 
able to utilize selected weather conditions 
in launching their bombing attacks. This 
is evidently what was done by the RAF 
in the recent Sylt raid, when, although 
the target was in the moonlight, fog banks 
and near-by low ceilings made a surprise 
attack and a getaway possible. 

Lacking sea control, Germany cannot 
depend on regular weather reports. Her 
sources of information are uncertain or 
costly: reports from U-boats or from 
agents in neutral or enemy territory; or 
information brought back from recon- 
naissance flights. 


Reprisal 

All the foregoing physical factors were 
important elements in the background of 
last week’s unusual air activity. But in 
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addition there was a new factor present: 
the spirit of reprisal. The British Air Min- 
istry is reported as having stated frankly 
that the Sylt raid was a payoff for the 
German attack on Scapa Flow which 
took place three days earlier. 

Although the reprisal weapon is author- 
ized as a sanction by decision of the High 
Command, however it is specially cau- 
tioned in the Rules of Warfare that it not 
be resorted to in the spirit of rev enge, but 
invoked only as a means of “securing 
obedience of the law alleged violated.” Its 
legal authorization in the rules is based 
on the premise that “the object of war is 
to bring about complete submission of 
enemy by regulated violence.” 

Although as a rule the weapon is im- 
posed “in kind” in order that it may have 
apparent justification, it need not con- 
form to the act against which complaint 
is registered. However, in any case, the 
sanction paid is usually more severe than 
the incident on which it is based. As a 
consequence the original offender takes 
up the cudgel anew and the vicious circle 
goes on—in this case the German raid on 
Scapa Flow was followed by the British 
attack on Sylt, which in turn provoked 
more vigorous German raids on convoyed 


shipping. 
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Air defense: Britain’s sea net across the path of German raiders 
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FE rom the naval viewpoint, the 
stepped-up intensity of air activity pro- 
vides a new lesson in one of the most im- 
portant problems of the war. It is one on 
which naval strategy hinges. For once 
sufficient evidence is accumulated to show 
the real effectiveness of gunfire against 
air attack, compared with the effective- 
ness of air bombing, then the British Ad- 
miralty may be expected to abandon its 
present tentative policy and decide 
whether it has to remain on the defensive 
because of the air threat or can dare more 
aggressive action. 

Of the three main objectives of sea 
power, two may call for defensive strate- 
gy when—as is the British position now 
—there is no enemy fleet to fight. These 
two objectives are: to secure safe and 
uninterrupted passage of ships, supplies, 
munitions, and troops to any point; and 
to deny the enemy the enjoyment of 
these assets. But the third objective is to 
cooperate with other military arms in 
any operations they undertake. The 
strategy here should be offensive. 

On the other side of the picture, the 
state to which this outer sea control is 
denied should have a haven or an inner 
sea which it can protect and from which 
it can operate with such naval, military, 
and air units as it possesses. 


Entrenched 

Britain’s past wars have usually been 
fought to prevent any European state 
from challenging its sea superiority, ship 
for ship and gun for gun. Today she is 
challenged by a Germany which accepts 
fleet inferiority but which has air and 
naval power operating from a secure in- 
terior position, able to force its decisions 
within a closed limited area, irrespective 
of the total of British air and sea power 
surrounding it. In other words, Britain 
faces not an interned fleet as in the last 
war, but a force entrenched in its fight- 
ing position—the Baltic. 

Hence in naval parlance it is not quite 
correct to say without qualifications that 
this war began where the last left off. 
The principles are the same; the strategy 
of the Allies, as it developed after 1917, is 
much the same; but a new note has been 
introduced in the tactical technique. This 
is due to the advent of the air force. 

In commerce raiding the air arm is an 
able ally of the submarine, but, lacking 
the latter’s sea range, its efficiency in this 
direction is limited. Its other contribu- 
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The Effect of Air Raids on Future Sea 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, USN Retired 
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Cautious: the battleship waits to learn what the bomber can do 


tions are more notable, however. Even 
more than the mine and submarine, it has 
put sea power on the defensive and has 
given added strength to the closed-sea 
strategy of Germany on the Baltic and to 
Italy on the Adriatic. 

Air power has not relieved the long- 
range economic pressure of an enveloping 
sea control. But never will it be a con- 
dition satisfactory to sea might to feel 
that it is not secure unless with it is an 
accompanying air force to guard against 
enemy air attack. 

In open-sea work the accompanying 
carriers may suffice. But in closed-sea 
operations, near enemy air bases where 
enemy air controls, the problem is differ- 
ent. Airplanes strike so quickly the at- 
tack may be over before the defending 
forces can interpose, even though a total 
superiority is assured. 


Gun Power 

The air forces accompanying an expe- 
dition by sea cannot hope to match those 
assembled at a near-by defending base. 
So the problem facing British sea power 
must be approached from an additional 
angle than that of countering air attack 
with air defense. The possibilities of gun 
fire vs. the bomb must be developed to 


their fullest capacity. Thus far British 
sea power has taken the defensive. How- 
ever, when ships can move to a desired 
locality, even with inferior local air 
power, and dare the defending airmen to 
attack, then the question of sea power 
vs. air power is settled definitely in favor 
of the former. 

When the damage per guns per min- 
ute exceeds the effective damage per 
bombs per minute, the theory of im- 
pregnability upon which Germany’s 
closed-sea defense is now based will be 
shattered and the aircraft will be classi- 
fied, like the submarine today, as an able 
adjunct of sea power but not its com- 
petitor. 

It may require a specially designed 
type of craft, one equipped to fight mine, 
bomb, and torpedo almost exclusively. 
But during our Civil War genius de- 
veloped a Monitor when a Merrimac 
threatened. And it is significant that the 
latest data available, obtained from the 
bombing of the Island of Sylt, and from 
the air attacks on well-defended convoys, 
would indicate that the air offensive has 
been overrated, so that there is no reason 
to assume it will be able to keep superior 
British sea power on the defensive in- 
definitely. 
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Perils of a Puppet 


Chinese Start Chain Letters 
to Build Up ‘Kill Wang’ Fund 


The “white sun, blue sky, red back- 
ground” banner of free China flew over 
Nanking last week. The old capital, how- 
ever, was still far from free: former 
Premier Wang Ching-wei had merely bor- 
rowed Chiang Kai-shek’s flag—with a 
temporary pennant to distinguish it from 
the Generalissimo’s—along with the Chung- 
king regime’s name (Kuomintang) as part 
of the setup for his new Japanese-con- 
trolled “Central Chinese Government.” 
The puppet regime is to be inaugurated 
this Saturday. 

The Japanese did not let their puppet- 
in-chief have much authority even - in 
Nanking. They gave him several govern- 
ment buildings but kept the best, the 
Foreign Ministry, as headquarters for 
Gen. Juzo Nishio, the commander-in-chief. 
Japanese warplanes maneuvered overhead; 
Japanese troops marched in the streets, 
and Japanese sentries stood guard at the 
city gate and by the tomb of Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen, founder of the Chinese Republic. 

On Mar. 20 Wang prayed at Dr. Sun’s 
tomb, then presided over the Central 
Political Conference, which began a three- 
day session in a hall surrounded by hun- 
dreds of bodyguards with drawn pistols. 
The conference proclaimed the “liquida- 
tion” of Chiang’s government, ordered all 
civil servants back from Chungking, 
Chiang’s capital, and then decreed that 
fighting cease. 

Thereupon chain letters began circu- 
lating among Chinese asking contribu- 
tions for a “Kill Wang Ching-wei Fund.” 


Puppet-Makers 

In Tokyo, War Minister Gen. Shunroku 
Hata said the establishment of Wang’s 
regime was only a stage in the “China 
incident”—not its termination. Hata told 
the Diet that Japan would keep on trying 
to crush Chiang, who still had 2,000,000 
men under arms. 

Indeed, the Japanese puppet-makers 
had their hands full at home. On Mar. 19 
the Diet had to be suspended for three 
hours after one of the stormiest sessions in 
years. The trouble started when some of 
the Deputies attacked Arita for the way 
he had handled the dispute over Britain’s 
seizure of German seamen from the 
Japanese liner Asama Maru on Jan. 21 
(Newsweek, Feb. 5). They called the 
Foreign Minister “fool” and “coward,” 
and one Deputy asked: “Are you the 
Foreign Minister of Japan or _ Britain?” 
A free-for-all took place when guards tried 
to eject the most obstreperous. 

Three days later Arita was bombarded 
with demands that Japan enter the Euro- 
pean war against the democracies. Arita 
said Japan was already “certain” about the 
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Calendar of the War 


Sept. 1—Germany invades Poland. Dan- 
zig “returns to the Reich.” 

Sept. 3—Chamberlain and Daladier an- 
nounce their nations are at war with Ger- 
many. 

Sept. 17—Russia invades Poland. 


Oct. 10—Lithuania, following Estonia and 
Latvia, yields naval and air bases to the 
USSR. 

Oct. 19—Turkey signs military alliance 
with the Allies to resist aggression in the 
Balkans. 

Nov. 30—Russia invades Finland. 

Dec. 17—The Graf Spee, driven into 
Montevideo, Uruguay, by three British 
cruisers, is scuttled by her crew. Three days 
later, her captain, Hans Langsdorff, com- 
mits suicide. 

Feb. 16—British seamen board the Ger- 
man prison ship Altmark within Norwegian 
territorial waters and free 299 captive Eng- 
lish merchant seamen. 

Mar. 13—Finnish-Russian peace treaty is 
signed in Moscow. Soviet gains include an- 
nexation of the entire Karelian Isthmus and 
a 30-year lease on the Hangé naval base. 

Mar. 18—Hitler and Mussolini meet at 
the Brenner Pass for a two-and-a-half-hour 
conference in the Duce’s private car. 


Mar. 19—In reprisal for Germany’s Mar. 
16 raid on Scapa Flow, British bombers at- 
tack the Nazi air base at Sylt in a seven- 
hour night raid. 

Mar. 20—Premier Daladier of France re- 
signs, and Paul Reynaud undertakes for- 
mation of a Cabinet. United States 
Under-Secretary of State Sumner Welles 
sails from Italy to report to President 
Roosevelt on the results of his conferences 
with Hitler, Chamberlain, Daladier, and 
Mussolini. 

Mar. 22—Premier Reynaud’s Cabinet 
wins support of the French Chamber by one 
vote. 
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outcome but hedged on tipping the winner, 
saying the matter was too delicate for 
further discussion. Then he added: “Japan 
will not put any obstacles in Germany’s 
way by joining hands with Britain or 
America.” 





Young Convicted 


In a Tokyo civil court last week James 
R. Young, 36-year-old Far Eastern chief 
of Hearst’s International News Service, 
was convicted of violating the Army Crin- 
inal Code by spreading “fabrications and 
rumors.” Young had been a prisoner siice 
his arrest by Tokyo police on Jan. “1, 
shortly after returning from a trip to 
China, about which he wrote a series of 
dispatches predicting that Wang Ching- 
wei’s puppet regime would be doomed 
from the start (NEWSWEEK, Feb. 5, 12) 
and saying that China was getting stronver 
and Japan weaker. 

Judge Sanehira Hotta sentenced the 
American to six months’ imprisonment and 
to pay the cost of the trial. The judge sus- 
pended the prison sentence for a proba- 
tionary three years, however, giving as ex- 
tenuating circumstances the fact that 
young was a man of “outspoken frank- 
ness” and a citizen of a land of free speech. 
The correspondent’s wife, Marjorie Young, 
attended court and cabled the story of her 
husband’s conviction. 

Young had to remain in jail until the 
week allowed for appeal had lapsed. Al- 
though deportation was not ordered and he 
could stay in Japan so long as he steered 
clear of the censorship laws, he was re- 
called by his news service to the United 
States. 





Changing Children 


And Vast British Evacuation 
Is Changing the Nation as Well 


Under the strain of war, class barriers in 
a nation usually are lowered temporarily. 
But the present conflict threatens to have 
a more permanent effect on the British so- 
cial structure by planting new ideas at the 
source—with the children. 


Shock 


The incipient social readjustment began 
with the evacuation of 1,317,000 children. 
women, and infirm persons from British 
cities on the eve of the war. Many of them 
went straight from London, Liverpool, and 
Glasgow slums into orderly middle- and 
upper-class homes. The hosts got the sliock 
of their lives. Authorities had reports of 
vermin-ridden children who weren’t “house- 
broken”—a situation attributed either to 
bad habits, lack of sufficient sanitary fa- 
cilities at home, or the shock of being up- 
rooted—and bills came in for tliou- 
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sands of dollars’ worth of ruined bedding. 

It was also a problem trying to swing 
the slum children and their mothers, used 
to buying their already-cooked fish and 
chips, to a normal healthy diet. One boy 
wrote home: “The country is a funny 
place. They never tell you you can’t have 
no more to eat and under the bed is 
wasted.” (At homa some children were 
accustomed to sleeping under beds in over- 
crowded tenements—others weren’t used to 
sitting down to meals.) Then, too, there 
was friction between women of different 
classes, thrown together in intimate con- 
tact for the first time. 

When the bombers didn’t come, many 
mothers and children hurried back to their 
slums. By now more than half of all who 
were evacuated have returned to the cities. 
But some 400,000 children are still away, 
adapting themselves to their new life—and 
thriving under it. 

By this month the evacuation had run 
up a bill of $28,000,000. 

For reformers, the evacuation was a 
golden opportunity to start a drive for 
long-sought changes in Britain’s sharply 
contrasting social life. The Socialist Fa- 
bian Society began the first sociological and 
psychological study of problems raised by 
evacuation. Last month it issued its first 
report in a pamphlet. Mrs. G. D. H. Cole,* 
a well-known political writer and the so- 
ciety’s honorary secretary, is making a 
more detailed survey in a book she is writ- 
ing with R. J. Padley. 

The Fabian Society summarized the 
main lessons and results of the evacuation 
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try advanced ideas out; and (5) it showed 
the lack of harmony between the central 
Board of Education and local educational 
authorities, which is expected to bring in- 
creased centralized control (incidentally, 
it also showed that city children had been 
getting better education than country ones 
under local authorities) . 

In addition to the Fabian Society survey, 
the Housing Center has sponsored an ex- 
hibition of pictures of London slum life, 
called “The Homes They Come From,” 
as propaganda to fight social evils revealed 
by the evacuation. Last week the exhibi- 
tion was sent on a tour of reception areas 
for évacués. The promoters said it was held 
“not so much to excuse the children as to 
accuse ourselves.” 

Finally, the government took the cue 
from these private efforts and started its 
own social investigations. On Feb. 27 
Prime Minister Chamberlain announced 
the appointment of an Advisory Commit- 
tee, headed by Lord Rushcliffe, Unemploy- 
ment Assistance Board chairman, to deal 
with social problems caused by the war. 
The London Times commented: “It is a 
tragic fact that war or the preparation for 
it is needed to arouse public anxiety about 
the quality of future generations.” 


Planning 

The muddle in Britain’s first mass evac- 
uation developed because there had not 
been proper cooperation between the gov- 
ernment departments responsible—the 





THESE FIGURES INCLUDE VOLUNTARY EVACUATION 
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in a street of 100 houses in Croydon 34 suffered reduction in 
family from evacuation. From these 4 adults and 75 children 
had gone, an average of 2} per household. 
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Out of a total population of 251,000, 50,000 left. 18,500 of 
these went under the official evacuation scheme, the remainder 
voluntarily. 
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From Lord & Thomas survey 


Evacuation areas, and the effect on the homes of a British town 


thus: (1) discovery that family ties in the 
working class were exceptionally strong. 
One mother explained why her son was re- 
turning: “’is father won’t eat—’e’s gone 
right off *is meals”; (2) it brought literally 
into the homes of the privileged a vision 
of how the other part lives and aroused an 
immediate clamor for remedies; (3) it gave 
the poor a taste of better living conditions; 


(4) relieved of the restraining influence of - 


city school boards, teachers who followed 
the children to the country got a chance to 





*With her husband, an equally well-known 
economist, Mrs. Cole has also found time to 
write 27 detective stories since 1923. 


Ministry of Health and Board of Educa- 
tion—and between the sending and re- 
ceiving ends. 

The lessons learned from the first evac- 
uation have been reflected in the plans for 
the next one which Minister of Health 
Walter Elliot revealed in Parliament on 
Feb. 15. That evacuation, Elliot said, will 
come only when there is “serious and con- 
tinuous bombing,” and in the meantime as 
many as possible of the 400,000 school 
children still in the country are being 
urged to remain there. 

Next time children will be sent away in 
school units after being examined as to 








their health and cleanliness. And there will 
be more communal feeding centers to les- 
sen the burdens of housewives with whom 
they are quartered. The evacuation will 
be voluntary, but if the children go their 
parents must consent to let them stay until 
a mass return is arranged. Parents have 
until Mar. 30 to register for evacuation. 

Parental opinion on evacuation was 
shown by a Gallup poll two weeks ago: 30 
per cent were willing to let their children 
go away under the government’s new 
scheme; 34 per cent were not; 25 per cent 
had their children away already, and 11 
per cent were undecided. And some of the 
effects of the mass movement are shown 
in the accompanying picturegraphs from a 
survey by the Lord & Thomas advertising 
agency (NEWSWEEK, Mar. 25). 





Side Lights of the War 


As preparation for Easter leave in the 
big city, Canadian soldiers at Aldershot 
found in their pay envelopes last week a 
“Guide to London” put out by the YMCA 
and containing such advice as: 

“Take care of your money.” 

“Don’t go with friendly strangers.’ 

“Don’t fall for the affectionate sort of 
women—otherwise you may lose more than 
your pocketbook.” 


§] William Bell, a red-haired gunner on 
one of the British planes which bombed 
the Sylt air base on Mar. 19, dropped a 
pair of boots with the inscription: “For 
Adolf, your Fiihrer. He will wear them 
out getting away from us.” 


“Two Shinto priests called at the German 
Embassy in Tokyo last week and left an- 
other gift packet for Hitler: Five charms 
taken from the national shrine of Isé, the 
Sun Goddess, and 1,000 others taken from 
the shrine of Hachiman, the War God. The 
luck pieces were the gift of Ryochi Sasa- 
kawa, head of the reactionary National 
Mass party. 


“War service with British women’s auxil- 
iary organizations does not include slim- 
ming. A typical day’s menu for the Auxil- 
iary Territorial Service consists of: Break- 
fast—bacon and eggs, bread, margarine, 
tea; dinner—roast beef and Yorkshire pud- 
ding, potatoes, cabbage, steamed lemon 
pudding, bread; tea—sardines, bread, but- 
ter, jam, cake, tea; supper—curried eggs, 
bread, margarine, cocoa or coffee. 





The Argentine Government is providing 
civilian clothes for the 900 interned sailors 
from the Admiral Graf Spee and is sending 
the men to the interior of the country hop- 
ing they will find jobs with the Germans 
living there. The first group of 100 left 
Buenos Aires last week for Mendoza Prov- 
ince. 


“| As part of their wartime economic union, 
Britain and France are designing an Allied 
postage stamp, to be issued in the fall. 
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Armstrong’s Threat to Upset Radio Applecart 
Marked by FM-Television Battle for Bands 


At the turn of the year, not even the 
brashest radio engineer would venture to 
predict what radio would sound like—or 
look like—in 1950. Those in the know rea- 
lized that this decade would bring far 
more sweeping changes than 1930-1940 
saw—shifts more revolutionary than the 
introduction of sound to movies, and the 
opening of rew fields of entertainment 
with a profound influence on American 
life. Last week, the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission had before it applica- 
tions which might speed or retard these 
developments by years. It also had on its 
hands one of the bitterest fights in radio 
history, with advocates of staticless radio 
and television battling for space on the air. 


Tetevision: RCA and its subsidiary 
took the wraps off television last Apr. 30 
and began sale of sets—at prices ranging 
from $295 to $600—in the New York area. 
Then RCA engineers found a way to form 
television networks with cheap, low-power 
relay stations passing the signals along 
from city to city. In February, television 
got its green light from the Federal Com- 
munications Commission: permission to 
begin limited commercial operation (in 
which sponsors of programs shoulder the 
costs but provide no profit to the broad- 
caster) in September. 

Cheered, the staff of NBC’s pioneer 
station W2XBS atop the Empire State 
Building began expanding the programs 
and experimenting with such outstanding 
“live shows” as the Broadway production 
of “When We Are Married” and a scene 
from “I Pagliacci” done by performers 
from the Metropolitan Opera. A_fort- 
night ago, RCA lowered the price range 
on its receivers to $169.50-$395. Then, in 
the middle of last week, it fired the open- 
ing gun of an intensive advertising cam- 
paign designed to expand the number of 
sets within the 70-mile range of the Em- 
pire State station from the present 2,500 
to 25,000 within the year. 

Suddenly, the FCC cracked down on 
RCA last week end, and television’s green 
light turned to red. The limited-commer- 
cial-operation permission was_ rescinded, 
and the corporation was criticized for its 
advertising campaign on the ground that 
the sale of too many sets to the public 
would hamper extensive changes in tech- 
nique later. In its earlier ruling, the FCC 
had stressed the fluid state of television 
and warned against any “freezing” of 
standards. Finally, it set Apr. 8 as the 
date for a rehearing of the entire question. 


FM: Seated at a desk, testifying before 
the Federal Communications Commission 


last week was a man who was dead sure 
he was right. He was Maj. Edwin H. 
Armstrong, the outstanding American 
radio inventor of our day, who in 1933 
patented a new system of staticless broad- 
casting (frequency modulation, or FM). 

By 1935, the Major—a professor of elec- 
trical engineering at Columbia University 
—was ready to take his invention out of 
the laboratory and into experimental oper- 
ation. In conjunction with RCA _ he 
opened a station atop the Empire State 
Building and conducted exhaustive tests. 
At their conclusion, he offered to sell the 
invention to RCA. The _ corporation 
spurned it. 

Thoroughly riled, Armstrong hauled out 
part of his huge bankroll (he made $755,- 
000 in the 1920s by selling three patents— 
the regenerative, superheterodyne, and 
superregenerative receivers—to Westing- 
house and RCA), and began to promote 
his brain child. At a cost of some $300,000, 
he built a powerful experimental trans- 
mitter at Alpine, N. J. Then he interested 
John Shepard III of Boston, head of the 
Yankee Network, in his new system. 
Shepard built stations in New England 
and cooperated in further experimentation. 

Thus the idea snowballed, and by late 
last year broadcasters were leaping on the 
FM wagon. In December, 55 companies 
and individuals formed FM Broadcasters, 
Inc., and were granted a FCC hearing. 


if 


if 
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Armstrong’s system is revolutionary, re- 
quiring special transmitting and receiving 
apparatus. Thus if a radio wave may be 
likened to a stream of water from a tap, 
the standard broadcast stations produce 
a signal by varying the actual amount of 
water flowing. FM keeps the amount con- 
stant but varies the pressure, and the et- 
fects of this method are nothing less than 
startling: even the sloudest crashes of 
lightning or whirrs of electrical inter- 
ference (from diathermy machines, elec- 
tric razors, etc.) are reduced to practicai- 
ly nil. 

This was proved graphically in photo- 
graphs released by General Electric last 
week. With a GE set combining both am- 
plitude (standard broadcasting) and FM, 
engineers in Schenectady let loose a man- 
made electrical discharge and pictured 
contrasting results as traced by an un- 
modulated carrier on an oscillograph tube. 
With the standard broadcast method, 
great pointed tracings broke the straight- 
line pattern; with FM, the severe dis- 
charges were barely noticeable. In ad- 
dition, FM can transmit sound frequencies 
to 15,000 cycles, in contrast to standard 
broadcasting’s limit of 8,000. 

With these advantages in mind, FM 
Broadcasters, Inc., marched on Washing- 
ton last week with a series of requests: (1) 
that FM should be granted full commercial 
licenses; (2) that its present experimental 
maximum power of 1,000 watts be jacked 
up to 50,000; (3) that a band of frequen- 
cies from 41 to 44 megacycles (around 7 
meters) should be allocated to FM sta- 
tions, providing fifteen channels of 150 
kilocycles each—with 50-kilocycle separa- 
tion—for FM transmitters: (4) that im- 
mediate provision for expansion of these 
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The oscillograph tube records the effect of electrical discharge on 
standard radio (upper right) and on FM-equipped receiver (below) 


allocations be made (particularly since 
nearly 100 station applications from all 
over the country have recently been added 
to the sixteen experimental stations now 
operating and the six authorized). 





Significance 


Since both FM and television require 
broad bands of frequencies for each sta- 
tion, both operate in the ultra-short-wave 
band below 10 meters—the only place 
where such systems are feasible. And each 
group, naturally enough, wants all the al- 
locations possible. 

Things went smoothly enough before 
the FCC last week until Armstrong tipped 
his hand: he wants—eventually, at least 
—the 44-45 megacycle band which at 
present is television’s No. 1 channel; he 
also wants the 41-42 megacycle band now 
allocated to noncommercial educational 
broadcasting stations. 

Armstrong’s demand for the television 
channel aroused RCA. After he had com- 
pleted his testimony, the corporation’s 
general solicitor, Frank W. Wozencraft, 
began cross-questioning the FM witnesses 
more thoroughly than the commissioners 
themselves. And though his line of ques- 
tioning failed to reveal what RCA’s testi- 
mony would be, it was a safe bet that the 
corporation’s witnesses would battle FM 
on every claim. Then, too, the industry 
pointed to the coincidence that RCA’s 
television advertising campaign providen- 
tially arrived the same week as the FM 
hearings and set up an effective smoke 
screen. When this move backfired last 
week end, the chortles of the FM pro- 
ponents were loud and long. 

The position of RCA is fairly plain. Sit- 
ting astride a prosperous industry, its toe- 


hold protected by numerous patents, it 
faces the possibility of seeing broadcast 
methods utterly changed, slowly but sure- 
ly, over a period of years. Then there is 
the additional irritation of realizing that 
the basic patent, once offered for sale, was 
turned down and now is dominated by an 
outsider. Standard broadcasters would face 
a nightmare of slowly dwindling revenues 
as the public bought more and more re- 
ceivers equipped with FM and as adver- 
tisers split their appropriations to cover 
both fields. 

The FCC’s slap at RCA and television 
last week end, and the struggle for power 
between Armstrong and RCA, have made 
the radio world jittery. An indication that 


RCA-NBC is worried over the FM threat 


Harris & Ewing 
Maj. Armstrong, FM inventor 











came last Friday, when the subsidiary 
company hastily hedged and filed applica- 
tions for five FM stations. 

But the FCC’s move does not necessari- 
ly mean that the FM-ers will win out. 
With Armstrong and his engineers, by 
order of the commission, working out a 
plan of allocations for the Eastern sea- 
board last week end, the safest bet was 
still that FM wouldn’t get.all the alloca- 
tions it needs for full-fledged operation. 














RELIGION 


Interdict Lifted 


For most of Lent, Cleveland’s Roman 
Catholic Church of the Holy Redeemer 
was shut as tight as a tomb. Because its 
Italian parishioners refused to accept the 
Rev. Vincent Caruso as pastor—even pre- 
venting him from entering the church— 
Archbishop Joseph Schrembs on Feb. 18 
imposed on Holy Redeemer an interdict 
that halted all worship (Newsweek, 
Mar. 4). 

Repentant, parish representatives last 
week visited the Archbishop and an- 
nounced they were prepared to submit. 
The next evening, at a parishioners’ meet- 





ing in the parochial school, the prelate 
lifted the interdict: “I come to tell you I 
forgive you; to tell you I am glad.” He 
then announced reopening of the church 
with mass on Holy Thursday morning and 
said the acting pastor would not be Father 
Caruso but the Rev. Achilles P. Ferreri. 


- aaa 





The Lubawitzer Rabbi 


On a New York dock, a police squad last 
week struggled to hold back a crowd of 
500 rabbis and 500 Jewish laymen, assem- 
bled to greet the incoming Swedish-Ameri- 
can liner Drottningholm. Soon the throng 
caught a glimpse of a bearded, fur-hatted 
man walking down the gangplank. Over- 
joyed, the welcomers broke through the 
police line, chorused a chant, and began 
dancing along the dock behind the pa- 
triarch. 

Thus was celebrated the arrival of Rab- 
bi Joseph Isaac Schneersohn, one of the 
world’s most revered religious leaders, come 
to make New York his permanent head- 
quarters. Behind the greeters’ enthusiasm 
lay their belief—shared by 200,000 other 
American Jews—that he is literally a saint, 
an intermediary between God and man. 
And behind his rank is a relatively modern 
Jewish reform movement. 

Two centuries ago, Russian Jewish peas- 
ants rebelled against their bookish, hair- 
splitting rabbinate and launched a revival 
called Chassidism. Their new leaders, 
laughter-loving and warm-hearted, stressed 
humanity as well as theology, giving ad- 
vice on family troubles, health, business, 
etc. So well did they advise that their dis- 
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ciples dubbed them tzaddik (saint) and 
made the title hereditary. One of them, 
Rabbi Schneer Zalman of the White Rus- 
sian city of Lubawitz, organized a philo- 
sophical branch named Chabad and so 
founded the “Lubawitzer dynasty.” 

Rabbi Schneersohn, the incumbent dy- 
nast, was exiled from Soviet Russia to Lat- 
via in 1927 (the Reds had intended to 
execute him but were dissuaded by Ger- 
man and American intercession). In 1929, 
during a nine-month visit to America, he 
had an interview with President Hoover. 
Then the rabbi settled in Poland, where he 
remained until the Nazis marched in and 
began cracking down on Jews. 

In this country, the 59-year-old tzaddik 
intends to build yeshivas (rabbinical 
schools) and to raise funds for persecuted 
Jews abroad. But he will be careful to 
reserve two hours a day for his basic job: 
giving advice to anyone who asks for it. 








BOOKS 


Rural Scum: Faulkner Pens 
Tale of an Ornery Tribe Given 
to Lust and Homicide 


A good fat novel by William Faulkner, 
the Mississippi Mephisto, is something to 
look forward to, to pore over, to fume and 
rage against, to delight in, and to remem- 
ber with pleasure and exasperation. His 
new one, innocently titled THe Hamer, 
is no exception. It’s a nice, bucolic idyl of 
insanity, avarice, cruelty, rape, and mur- 
der, centering around the meanest passel 
of white folks this side of a nineteenth- 
century Russian novel. 

The hamlet is a one-store Mississippi 
village which, up to the advent of the 
Snopes family, dozed under the benign 
dictatorship of Will Varner, local veteri- 
narian and J.P., owner of the general store, 
the cotton gin, and the best house, lord 
of the surrounding country (by virtue of 
mortgage) . Of him it was said: “A milder- 
mannered man never bled a mule or 
stuffed a ballot box.” 

Then the Snopes family began to seep 
into the hamlet like termites into a door 
jamb. A disgraceful tribe, the Snopeses, 
with names like disturbances in the throat 
—Ike, Eck, Ab, Lump, Flem, Mink, and 
LO. 

Flem was the one to reckon with. Pasty- 
faced, morose, a reputed barn burner, 
Flem starts in humbly enough as clerk in 
Varner’s store and works up from there 
to a position of dread power by the exer- 
cise of a fascinating repertoire of filthy 
lucrative tricks. (“He will lend it to you,” 
a Negro hand tells a comrade. “He lent 
me five dollars over two years ago and 
all I does, every Saturday night I goes to 
the store and pays him a dime. He ain’t 
never mentioned that five dollars.’’) 





Faulkner tells his tale, or tales, in his 
usual oblique manner, moving crab-like 
into his story. Or, rather, squid-like; for 
it is his habit, when coming close to his 
point, to cloud suddenly the range of 
vision in a purplish fog of words and 
phrases. 

There are passages in “The Hamlet,” 
and long ones, that the author has never 
surpassed. There are passages—like the 
Pan-like passion of an idiot Snopes for a 
cow—that would make Dostoievsky weak 
with envy. An idea of the book’s variety 


x 


Pi 
Faulkner, ‘Mississippi Mephisto’ 


can be gotten from the fact that the 
author sold four little chunks of his novel 
to such widely varied magazines as Har- 
per’s, Scribner’s, and The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. Some of the nightmare stuff 
that remains could be sold to no existing 
reputable magazine. (THe Hamer. 421 
pages, 165,000 words. Random House, 
New York. $2.50.) 





Adventures in Doctoring 


Doctors nowadays write books at the 
drop of the little black bag. And a sur- 
prisingly large number of them are good 
books. It would seem that, as with seafar- 
ing men turned authors, the discipline the 
profession demands (together with the 
physician’s habit of closely observing peo- 
ple) is ideal training for the writer’s craft. 

Two books by medical men, appearing 
this week, have uncommonly interesting 
stories to tell. 

Ten YEARS IN THE Conco is by W. E. 
Davis, an American who went out to 
the Coquilhatville Province of the Belgian 
Congo as medical missionary to the 
strangely primitive, strangely sophisticated 
Bantus. In the jungle, Davis ran a clinic 
on a yearly endowment of $1,000, treating 
50,000 patients in an average year for all 
the ills that black flesh is heir to, which in- 


clude most of those that afflict the whites, 
even to bad teeth. 

He learned the difficult Bantu language, 
in which there are no words for colors (on- 
ly black and white) and in which you con- 
jugate verbs by varying inflections of thie 
voice. He also tried to master, without suc- 
cess, the language of the drums—the jun- 
gle telegraph—which imitates the sound 
and rhythm of the human voice and per- 
mits savages to talk to each other over 
miles of jungle wastes. 

It was hard, Davis says, to teach the 
Bantus new ways; they had one stock ‘e- 
sponse to all baffling propositions of the 
missionaries: “Mo! Mo! Bendele bafa ban- 
to” (White men aren’t really people) . 

The medical missionary visited the vil- 
lages in his bailiwick by bicycle and _ )j- 
rogue, the long Congo canoe paddled by 
native stalwarts. He reports a Congo ver- 
sion of “Old Man River,” sung by his pad- 
dlers, which used to make him a little self- 
conscious; the refrain went: “Oh, the white 
man sits while black men paddle, ohn, o!in, 
ohn, the white man has food but the pad- 
dlers are dying of hunger.” 

A Man Wuo Focnp a Covnrtry, by 
Avedis Nakashian, is a totally different 
story. The author is an Armenian, born 
to a poor carpenter in the Turkey of the 
sultans; he worked his way through medi- 
cal school in the American University at 
Beirut and emerged a doctor practicing in 
a Mohammedan world which despised Ar- 
menians as Christian dogs. 

During the World War, Nakashian was 
thrown into prison by the Turks as a sus- 
pected revolutionary, then suddenly re- 
leased and pressed into the Turkish Army 
medical corps with the rank of captain (the 
Gallipoli campaign was on, and the Turks 
were hard up for good doctors). After 
Versailles, when the whole peninsula was 
seething with intrigue and guerrilla war- 
fare, Nakashian became special physician 
to a notorious bandit chief; in 1922, when 
the Greek Army in Anatolia collapsed be- 
fore the onslaught of the Turks under 
Kemal, thus starting the famous Turkish 
massacres of the Armenians, Nakashian ‘le- 
cided he’d had enough for one lifetime and 
escaped to America. Today he is practicing 
medicine in New York City. (Ten Years 
IN THE Conco. 301 pages, 87,000 words. 
Reynal & Hitchcock, New York. $2.50. A 
Man Wuo Fowunp a Country. 279 paves, 
61,000 words. Illustrations. Crowell, New 
York. $2.75.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


The following books, handsomely }:re- 
sented in the new format, have been adied 
to the Modern Library list: In the regular 
95-cent edition are A Passace to [n»14, 
E. M. Foster’s great novel; Tue Privce 
AND THE Discourses, by Niccolo Maciiia- 
velli, and Tue Istanp WIrTHIN, most wile- 
ly read of Ludwig Lewisohn’s novels. A 
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“ ow {lying pays. 4% aad’ Ms, 
: ying pays MZ iz 

(on- 

con- 
E the eS 

suc- Ma LANG WHARTON, Executive Vice President of The First National ‘a ~~ 

jun- ¢ Bank of Dallas, Texas, well-known in banking circles throughout 
ound the country: “Flying is a good investment because it gives a man more 

per- time to make more business calls and give his customers more efficient 

over service. It increases his value to his company and to himself.” 

the Mi LANG WHARTON, wife of the banker, prominent in social and 
K re- I, civic activities in Dallas: “It is always with a feeling of immense 
the pride that I fly with my husband or meet his plane when he travels alone. 
ban- Many other women I know share this feeling —to realize what a mar- 
he velous mode of transportation the great airlines have created, coupled 
» vil- today with unprecedented dependability.” 
1 pi- 
1 by 

ver- 

pad- 

self- 
vhite Hea LOWELL THOMAS, author and news-commentator of the screen 
olin « and radio: “The airlines have increased the efficiency of this 
pad- public service beyond our wildest dreams of even a decade ago. Today 

our Air Transportation is the finest in the world.” 

. bv 
went HM LOWELL THOMAS, wife of the commentator: “I first fell in love 
born (Y), with flying some years ago when we made a six-months’ tour 
f the by air. Now, flying is one of our favorite modes of travel whether we 
nedi- are together on pleasure, or my husband is alone on business.” 

Vv at 

1g in 
| Ar- 

was 

Sls- 

re- He CHARLES S. HOWARD, San Francisco, President of the Howard 
\rmy «  Axtomobile Company and owner of the two famous horses, Seabiscuit 

(the and Kayak: “Business is a race, whether it's motor cars or horses. The 
‘urks biggest purse is for the fellow who covers the distance fastest. Air Travel 
After is essential in the pattern of modern business and pleasure.” 

Was 

war- HM; CHARLES S. HOWARD, socially prominent wife of the business- 

ician 1, sportsman : “Flying practically doubles the amount of time my 
when husband has for the things he most enjoys, his business, our home and 

1 be- his sport. It enables us to be together ever so much more.” 
inder 
rkish 
n ce- These endorsements given without compensation 
» and 

icing Does your husband want to fly—but does he hesitate because of you? 

a Then say the word today. Ask him to take you with him on his next 
“ 4 business trip, your next pleasure trip—by air. 
mane Once you soar on silver wings up there into the blue—where all sense of 


New speed and height is lost to far horizons—you, too, will learn: It Pays to Fl). 

More time saved for work and fun; more comfort and rest; cleaner, 
easier, more enjoyable travel; safe and dependable; and surprisingly inex- 
pensive. It’s fun and it’s smart to fly! 


AIR TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION, 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


died 

ru lar == 

NOTA, 

INCE 

a Ask Your Travel Agent 17 PA VS TO 
It’s easy to buy an air ticket to any place in the 


United States or the world. Simply phone or 
s. A call at any Travel Bureau, Hotel Transportation 
Desk, Telegraph office or local Airline office, 
for airline schedules and fares or information 





This educational campaign is sponsored 
jointly by the 16 major United States 
Airlines, and Manufacturers and Sup- 
pliers to the Air Transport Industry 





| STEPPED UP... 


to give you faster action in 1940 


1940 FARE-CAiF 
Stepped up in 2 ways... 


QUICKER STARTS. Surprise No. 1...the amazing 
speed with which improved 1940 Fire-Chief gasoline 
“takes over” at the first touch of your starter pedal. 


QUICKER WARM UPS. Surprise No.2...the amaz- 


ing smoothness of your “‘first half mile” —that usually inn 


painful period when engines stutter and cars buck. of ¢ 
Cor 
forn 
dub 
Was 


1940 Fire-Chief’s “quicker warm ups” smooth it out. 


Yes, it takes a lot of new refinery equipment to 
produce this new stepped-up Texaco Fire-Chief but 


vear 
we haven’t raised the price. Get some at your Ga.; 
mort 
infay 
cam) 


Ei 


Texaco Dealer’s. Try 1940 Fire-Chief soon, for you’re 
going to like it a lot. 


UWon writ 
Copyright 1940, recos 
by The Texas Company and 


Texaco Dealers invite you to tune inThe Texaco Star Theatre —a full hour of all-star entertainment—Every Wed. Night—Columbia Network—9:00E.S.T.,8:00C.S.T.,7:00M.S.T.,6:00P.S.T. 
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new Giant ($1.25), called Tue Besr- 
Known Novers or Georce E tor, con- 
tains complete texts of “Adam Bede,” “The 
Mill on the Floss,” “Silas Marner,” and 
“Romola.” 


Mopern Marrrace. Edited by Moses 
Jung. 420 pages, 143,000 words. Index. 
Crofts, New York. $3.75. An exhaustive 
forum on a much-debated institution, con- 
ducted by a score of educational, sociologi- 
cal, and medical authorities. 


Not To Mention tHe War. By Elmer 
Davis. 320 pages, 78,000 words. Bobbs- 
Merrill, Indianapolis. $2.50. Essays on a 
variety of subjects—G.B.S., Wagnerites, 
the Bible, cats—by a well-known maga- 
zine writer and radio news commentator 
who is sick of talking about the present 
war. 


o__— 


MYSTERY WEEK 


Tue Preorte Ask Deatu. By George 
Dyer. 313 pages. Scribners, New York. $2. 
The evidence proves that Buzz Drake, 
reporter, killed the police commissioner— 
but he didn’t. The Catalyst Club, San 
Francisco’s amateur criminologists, sets 
out to save him in one of the best yarns of 
the year. Complete with headlines, news 
stories, and pictures from the tabloids. 
Realistic and unusual. 





A Matter or Iopine. By David Keith. 
313 pages. Dodd, Mead, New York. $2. 
Ted Weaver is just an innocent American 
in Paris on business, but he gets tangled 
in a maze of conspiracy, blackmail, and 
murder. Good enough to deserve the $1,000 
Red Badge Mystery Prize which it won. 








SPORTS 


52 but Ace of the Cue: 
Willie Hoppe Is Still Standout 
in Championship Tourneys 





Wee Willie Hoppe, 10 years old, stood 
on a soapbox so he could reach the top 
of a billiard table in his father’s hotel in 
Cornwall on the Hudson, N. Y., and per- 
formed such cue magic that onlookers 
dubbed him the “Boy Wonder.” (That 
was in 1898, when Ty Cobb was an 11- 
vear-old sandlot ballplayer in Narrows, 
Ga.; Babe Ruth, a 4-year-old in a Balti- 
more orphanage; and Jack Dempsey, an 
infant toddling around a Colorado mining 
camp.) 

Eight years later, Willie Hoppe cap- 
tured his first world billiard title. (Joe 
DiMaggio, Don Budge, and Joe Louis had 
not even been born.) 

Volumes of sport history have been 
written since the “Boy Wonder” gained 
recognition as the Ivory King. Cobb, Ruth, 
and Dempsey grew up, ruled their respec- 











Keystone 


Willie Hoppe’s only weakness, the massé shot 


tive fields for years, then faded into re- 
tirement. DiMaggio, Budge, and Louis 
arrived in the world, reached young man- 
hood, and finally the peaks of their ath- 
letic careers.) 

But Hoppe, goes on, defying the normal 
progress of the calendar. As the World 
Three - Cushion Billiard Championship 
reached its halfway mark last week, 
Hoppe—now 52 years old and playing with 
the same cue with which he won his first 
title in 1906—became the odds-on favorite 
to win from one of the most expert fields 
ever to compete on green baize. 

Among the eleven famous billiardists 
chalking up cues in a round-robin tourney 
(concluding Apr. 4) on the third floor of 
a Loop building in Chicago were Jake 
Schaefer, Jay Bozeman, Johnny Layton, 
Joe Chamaco, and Welker Cochran. The 
standing last week end read: Hoppe, 10 
victories (the championship’s high run: 
12) and no defeats. His nearest rival, 
Schaefer, needed miracles to catch up. He 
had 6 victories but 3 defeats. 

Hoppe’s remarkable athletic longevity 
is the result of the attention he has given 
all his life to body condition. In his 
younger days—when he trained under Jake 
Weber, Fordham body builder—Willie 
would circle the reservoir in Central Park, 
New York City, three times daily, twice 
on the run, and once walking. Nowadays 
he limits his exercise to a long hike every 
day and golf (he shoots about 90). 

As Hoppe puts it, he has long been a 
steady drinker—one cocktail every month. 
For years he did not smoke, but now he 
consumes between ten and fifteen cig- 
arettes daily. He wears glasses for read- 
ing, not because of necessity but to save 
his eyes, and seldom gors to the movies. 


A curious fact about Hoppe is that he 
has never been able to master completely 
the most intricate shot in_billiards—the 
massé. Many rivals make this spectacular 
downward stroke more deftly. 

If the gray-haired perennial wins the 
World Three-Cushion Championship, it 
will be just another title. He currently 
holds the 18.1 balkline championship and— 
though sometimes in past years Schaefer, 
Cochran, and a few others beat him— 
Wonderful Willie has never been without 
a title of some sort. 

Sooner or later, of course, Hoppe must 
hobble to the side lines in retirement. He 
said last week: “I may play a few more 
years, two or three. You know if you 
don’t quit while you’re up there, they 
forget how good you ever were.” That sort 
of talk sounds like a man in his prime, 
which is just what Hoppe is at 52. 





Sun Valley Saga 

One of the steepest and most exacting 
downhill ski-racing trails in the world is the 
Warm Springs Course on 9,200-foot Baldy 
Mountain, near Sun Valley, Idaho. The 
254-mile route drops 3,000 feet. The trail 
is 50 feet wide, with undergrowth cleared 
for another 50 feet on either side, giving 
the contestant the option of winding down 
the middle or of risking his neck by short- 
cutting through open timber. 

There, last Friday, Dick Durrance—the 
former Dartmouth star who was born in 
snowless Florida and learned skiing at 
Garmisch-Partenkirchen, Germany—treat- 
ed 600 spectators to a breath-taking dare- 
devil downhill run, the like of which few 
had ever seen before. Poling furiously at 
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The All-American Rookie 


by JOHN LARDNER 


The all-American rookie, Lou 
Mandel, haunted the St. Louis Car- 
dinals during the first part of the pres- 
ent training season. In return for this 
business favor, Manager Ray Blades 
threw him out of the camp when the 
Cards failed to win their exhibition 
games. 

Mr. Mandel is a character who origi- 
nated in Nebraska, by his own account. 
He was first seen around the Florida 
training camps in 1934, when he went 
from town to town looking for the 
right team to sign with for $10,000. 

Finally he awarded the honor to 
Casey Stengel, then managing the 
Brooklyn Dodgers. 

“I’m ready to sign with your club,” 
he announced, walking into Mr. Sten- 
gel’s room one evening. “If your roster 
is full already, you better dispose of 
Mungo. I pitch.” 

“Check in,” said Mr. Stengel, on the 
theory that you never can tell. “I'll 
look you over tomorrow.” 

Casey had trouble persuading Mr. 
Mandel to display his stuff next day, 
for Mandel was not in the mood, having 
eaten two breakfasts at the club’s ex- 
pense. Finally, however, he got out on 
the mound and demonstrated a fast 
ball which would quite likely have 
broken an egg, two times out of five, 
if it happened to hit the egg. 

“T can’t use you, boy,” said Mr. 
Stengel. 

“You'll regret this,” said Mr. Man- 
del. 

“T’m sorry,” said Mr. Stengel. 

“You may well be sorry,” said Mr. 
Mandel. “I am gonna jump to the 
Athaletics.” 

Mr. Mandel lasted two days with the 
Athletics, dining meanwhile at the ex- 
pense of Cornelius Mack. He then pro- 
ceeded to the bivouac of the St. Louis 
Browns, where anybody who even 
looked like a ballplayer was welcome. 

Rogers Hornsby had not been warned 
about Mr. Mandel. 

“Show me what you got,” said Horns- 
by, not unreasonably. 

“T’ll pitch when I’m good and ready,” 
said Mandel. “Let’s talk contract, kid.” 

This is the wrong way to approach 
Mr. Hornsby. Mandel left the Browns’ 
camp two jumps in advance of a spiked 
shoe, hurled by the Rajah’s good right 
arm. 


It was Mr. Mandel’s claim, in those 
days, that if some manager did not 
sign him quick he would go straight 
home and take a proposition of $25,000 
which was waiting for him there. Mr. 
Casey Stengel thought he could guess 
Mandel’s secret. 

“What he means,” said Casey, “is 
that he can go home and turn himself 
over to the cops and collect the $25,000 
reward. Especially if he brings himself 
in dead.” 


Since that first year, the all-Ameri- 
can rookie has become a familiar figure 
in the Florida camps. He mingles with 
the players and lives for such moments 
as that memorable occasion a few years 
back when Pepper Martin obligingly 
gave him hook-sliding lessons in the 
lobby of the Princess Martha Hotel in 
St. Petersburg, Fla. Sometimes a ball 
club will permit Mandel to hang around 
and work with the boys just for luck. 
Such was the case this year with the 
St. Louis Cardinals, for whom Mandel, 
whose actual baseball experience is lim- 
ited to a brief span of pitching for the 
House of David, promised to win 30 
games. 

The Cardinals began to lose; so not 
long ago Mr. Blades administered the 
old heave-o, and Mr. Mandel landed on 
his feet somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of Clearwater, Fla. Seeing a good- 
ly hotel on his left, a princely inn, in 
fact, the famous Belleview-Biltmore, 
he walked into the lobby and found 
himself face to face with Judge Kene- 
saw Mountain Landis. The judge had 
never seen or heard of Mandel, but 
Mandel knew the judge. 

“Hey, wait a minute!” he hollered. 
“T’ve been covered up!” 

“What’s that?” said the judge. 

“I’ve been covered up illegally,” ex- 
plained Mr. Mandel. “Make me a free 
agent, kid, and I'll sign with a certain 
club for a bonus of $40,000.” 

The Judge studied Mr. Mandel close- 
ly and reached for his niblick. 

“T’'ll cut you in for $5,000!” promised 
Mr. Mandel, backing away. 

The Judge raised his niblick, and Mr. 
Mandel disappeared, threatening to 
take his case to the Supreme Court. 

He may be there now. If so, the 
Supreme Court would do well to keep 
him around for a couple of days, just 
in case Mandel has turned lucky again. 
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the start, the 25-year-old Durrance at- 
tained a speed of approximately 60 miles 
an hour when only a third of the way down 
the course. Suddenly he hit a bump. Fly- 
ing through the air 40 feet, he landed on a 
50-degree slope—but managed to remain 
vertical nevertheless. 

Again gathering maximum momentum, 
Durrance lost control and darted into small 
woods. Hitting another bump, he swayed 
backward on his skis as a 3-foot bush 
loomed directly in front of him. Spread- 
ing his legs, he successfully passed ove 
the top of the bush, regained his balance, 
and poled on, out into the clear. 

Twenty feet from the tape, Durrance 
did an “eggbeater,” end over end, crashing 
his 5-foot-6 frame into a tree. Still fight- 
ing, he picked himself up and raced under 
the finish line, winning the National Open 
and Amateur Downhill Racing titles from 
74 international experts in the course rec- 
ord time of 2 minutes 56.2 seconds. 

Next day 800 spectators rode to the sum- 
mit of Baldy Mountain on the 2-mile 
“Chairway to the Stars’—America’s long- 
est electric ski lift. There they applauded 
Friedl Pfeifer, Sun Valley instructor and 
undisputed master of slalom racing, as he 
turned in two graceful runs on the 34-mile 
course through 32 gates between flags. 
Pfeifer’s times, which enabled him to re- 
tain the National Open Slalom title, were 
50.6 and 49.6 seconds. 

Officials computing the performances of 
the skiers in both the downhill and slalom 
awarded 298 points to both Durrance and 
Pfeifer. (Durrance finished second in the 
slalom and Pfeifer third in the downhill.) 
But because the downhill is weighted as 
more important, Durrance gained the 
Harriman Trophy as the top man in the 
combined events. Having previously won 
the Harriman prize in 1937 and 1938, Dur- 
rance thus gained the third leg and perma- 
nent possession. And since Pfeifer, a ski 
teacher, was not eligible for amateur com- 
petition, Durrance also was named the Na- 
tional Amateur Slalom champion. 
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Sport Squibs 

Line-up of a Harmon County basketball 
team in Hollis, Okla.: Forwards—Bryant 
and Bryant; Guards—Bryant and Bryant: 


Center—Bryant; Reserves—Bryant and 
Bryant. They are all related—brothers, un- 
cles, nephews, and cousins. 


© Taisto Maki, the visiting Finnish track 
hero, showed himself to be something less 
than invincible last week when he lost two 
races—each at 2 miles. In Kansas City, 
Mo., he was a stride behind Walter Mehl 
of Wisconsin, and in Ann Arbor, Mich., he 
faltered 25 yards behind Ralph Schwarz- 
kopf of the University of Michigan. 


{| Football footnotes: Henry Sanders, Loui- 
siana State, was appointed head coach: at 
Vanderbilt . . . Mal Stevens’ contract was 
renewed by NYU. 
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Dental centenary celebration: Dr. Wilfred H. Robinson, president-elect, and Dr. Arthur H. Merritt, presi- 


dent, of the American Dental Association 





...0ld and new forceps... 








SCIENCE 





Centenary of Dentistry: 
Its Rise From Crude Practices 
Hailed at Baltimore Meeting 


Anyone who took an aching molar to a 
dentist in the early 1800s had to sit in a 
rocking chair or a stool upholstered with 
red plush. The dentist rotated metal drills 
with his fingers until the ailing tooth was 
bored out, then he applied a grim 60-pound 
push to the patient’s jaw to jam a filling 
into the cavity. Since there were no dental 
supply houses, the plugging material had 
to be obtained from gold or silver coins, 
lead sheets which lined tea chests from 
China, and other near-at-hand sources. 

Hence there was little wonder that many 


..- Apollonia, patron saint... 


people regarded dentistry as a job for a 
blacksmith, and when in 1825 Dr. Horace 
H. Hayden, a Baltimore dentist, gave the 
first lectures on the subject in the United 
States, his class consisted of four lonely 
students. But the undiscouraged Dr. Hay- 
den kept on for fifteen years until he joined 
hands with another enthusiastic Baltimore 
dentist, Dr. Chapin A. Harris, to establish 


... Harvard’s exhibit showing old-time dentist’s workshop ... 


Newsweek photos by Pat Terry 
° > 
... George Washington’s teeth 


the Baltimore College of Dental Surgery, 
the first institution of its kind in the coun- 
try. 

From that time American dentistry 
started booming. The profession gained 
respect when two of its members helped 
introduce modern anesthesia to surgery. 
Although a physician, Dr. Crawford W. 
Long of Jefferson, Ga., discovered the pain- 
killing ability of nitrous oxide or laughing 
gas in 1842; a Hartford, Conn., dentist, 
Dr. Horace Wells, did more to bring the 
discovery before the public two years la- 
ter, and in 1846 the Boston dentist Dr. 
William T. G. Morton first demonstrated 
the value of ether. Later advances more 
than justified Drs. Hayden and Harris in 
their decision to found a dental college. 

These two pioneers have since become 
known as the fathers of American dental 
science, and last week in Baltimore more 
than 5,000 dentists—including Dr. Arthur 
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H. Merritt, president of the American Den- 
tal Association, and Dr. Wilfred H. Rob- 
inson of Oakland, Calif., president-elect— 
* gathered to honor them just 100 years after 
they set up the college. The centenary cele- 
brations included exhibits of vicious-look- 
ing old-time forceps, George Washington’s 
false teeth (which were carved out of hip- 
popotamus ivory), and wax casts showing 
how to reconstruct damaged jaws. 

Other features of the sessions were a 25- 
scene play illustrating high lights in dental 
history, and many scientific papers. One 
of these, by Dr. Walter S. Thompson of 
Los Angeles, warned women patients 
against wearing heavy make-up—including 
powder, rouge, and ointments—when they 
go to dentists for X-rays. He explained that 
cosmetics and lotions may form a layer of 
mineral substance on the skin which ab- 
sorbs enough X-ray energy to cause burns. 

These and many other activities at the 
Baltimore centenary were vivid evidence 
that American dentistry is a large and 
thriving profession. To make supplies for 
the 65,000 dentists in the United States, 
more than 100 firms employ 4,500 workers 
and manufacture about $31,000,000 worth 
of equipment a year. American false teeth 
are acknowledgedly the world’s finest, 
about 50,000,000 artificial molars, bicus- 
pids, and incisors being turned out annu- 
ally for foreign as well as domestic use. 

To fill the cavities and remedy other de- 
fects in American mouths dentists use 
about $6,000,000 worth of gold (171,000 
ounces) a year and $70,000 worth of silver 
(175,000 ounces). The average dentist 
spends half his time treating cavities and 
charges about $3 to $5 for porcelain or sil- 
ver fillings and $5 to $10 for gold fillings. 
He uses more than 850 tooth-drilling burrs 
a year and 750 yards of dental floss, and 
earns a gross income of $3,000. 

That dentistry has plenty of room for 
expansion is indicated by the following two 
facts: (1) about 70 per cent of the popu- 
lation have never even had their teeth ex- 
amined; (2) there are an estimated 830,- 
000,000 cavity-pitted teeth in the United 
States, or about 6.5 bad teeth per person. 





Electrical Hurricane 


A brilliant display of the aurora borealis 
(“northern lights”) thrilled observers in 
the United States and Europe last week— 
but the event brought woe to communica- 
tion facilities, as it has many times in the 
past. For the phenomenon results when 
vast regions on the sun explode, causing 
so-called sunspots. These don’t always fol- 
low the eleven-year cycles they are sup- 
posed to (the last cycle, for example, ended 
three years ago) and burst out at odd 
times to hurl electrical particles earth- 
ward. 

Bombardment of the earth began on 
Easter Sunday at the height of the holi- 
day-greeting traffic. The particles moved 





A LONGTIME AGO: 


Lizard ancestors of 
snakes lived above- 
ground, had excellent 
eyes--- 








NOT SOLONG AGO : 


Transitional forms 
took to underground 
life, lost legs,ears, and 
a/most \ost eyes--- 


NOW : 


Most snakes live on 
surface, have rebuilt 
good (but completely 
un-lizard-like) eyes. 


L/ 











Dr. Gordon L. Walls for Newsweek 


Evolution of a Snake’s Eyes: In an article in the March issue of 
Copeia, Dr. Gordon L. Walls of Wayne University discusses why the eyes 
of snakes bear so little resemblance to those of lizards, from which the 
reptiles are descended. He believes that when lizards descended below 
ground and evolved into burrowing snakes, their little-needed eyes de- 
generated in the darkness. When, in the next step of evolution, they 
emerged from beneath the earth, their eyes became regenerated—and 
readapted to light—but no longer resembled those of their ancestors. 





in great circles under the force of the 
earth’s magnetic field and set up powerful 
natural currents of 200 to more than 400 
volts, which threw man-made currents 
into a “blackout.” The electrical hurricane 
—which some observers called the worst in 
history—caused losses estimated at hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollors. Telegraph 
signals started fading at 10:39 a.m. and 
continued below par all day. Transatlantic 
press reports were delayed for hours. And, 
although long-wave radio was little affect- 
ed, short-wave communications went al- 
most completely dead. 
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Creaking Bones Made Young 


Under the pressure of years, human 


bones often become so brittle and in- 
flexible that they break under relatively 
small strains. But last week, at a Louis- 
ville, Ky., meeting of the American As- 
sociation of Anatomists, Dr. W. U. Gardner 
of Yale University announced experiments 
indicating that sex-hormone injections 
might help eliminate the effects of aging. 

The 31-year-old researcher—whose hair 
is graying prematurely—made his dis- 
covery during tests to determine the re- 
lation between sex hormones and cancer. 
After injecting old animals—including 
chickens, sparrows, pigeons, and mice— 
with sex hormones, he found their weak- 
ened bones were “rejuvenated’”—that is, 
the supporting structures became more 
flexible and stronger. The gland substances 
were obtained from the urine of horses. 

Another paper at the meeting revealed 
how playing football could change the 
make-up of human blood. Dr. Edmond J. 


— teal 


Farris of Philadelphia found that the ex- 
ercise of early-session contests caused the 
disappearance of about 14,290,000,000 red 
cells from each cubic inch of blood. But by 
midseason the body apparently learned to 
allow for the extra-heavy demands, for 
after-the-game tests then showed an aver- 
age red-cell increase of 10,740,000,000. 


Birth-Control Setback 


The Connecticut state legislature passed 
a law in 1879 which prohibited the use of 
contraceptive drugs or devices. The letter 
of the law provided no exceptions, and it 
presumably held even in cases where preg- 
nancy might damage a woman’s health or 
even cause death. Hence there have been 
numerous but unsuccessful attempts to al- 
low for such cases by adding qualifications 
to the statute. 

Last week a 3-2 decision by the Connect- 
icut Supreme Court of Errors upheld the 
anti-contraceptive statute. The court held 
that Dr. R. B. Nelson, Dr. William A. 
Goodrich, and Mrs. C. L. MeTernan, a reg- 
istered nurse—all of Waterbury—had brok- 
en the law by advising three married women 
to use contraceptives because pregnancy 
might endanger their lives (the decision 
overrode a previous judgment in a lower 
court which had ruled the law unconstitu- 
tional because it did not allow for excep- 
tions requested by a member of the medi- 
cal profession) . 

The decision was approved by Catholics 
—who oppose all systems of birth control 
except the “rhythm method”—and resulted 
in the closing of eight Connecticut birth- 
control clinics. 
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Keys to Success in a Job 


Fifteen years ago, in a footnote to a 
yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, Dr. Alanson H. 
Edgerton of the University of Wisconsin 
uttered a terse comment on vocational 
education. Just as the guest, not the chef, 
is the judge of a meal, he remarked, so 
the employer, not the educator, should be 
the judge of job training. The society 
mulled over the idea for two years, then 
asked Dr. Edgerton to do something about 
it. So in 1926 he began polling employers 
to ‘ind out what qualifications they looked 
for when hiring. 

(he project became one of the most ex- 
haustive vocational surveys ever at- 
tempted. With an 84-man committee, Dr. 
Edgerton spent $45,000 and twelve years 
gathering facts. He examined 144,279 ac- 
tual jobs in 2,630 fields and followed 135,- 
824 youths through ten years of school 
and work. In 1938, with all the data in, 
he began whipping it into shape for two 
volumes to be published this fall—a tech- 
nical treatise for educators and a popular 
version for laymen. 





Businesslike, amiably garrulous, and a 
stickler for accuracy (he despises round 





PERSONAL QUALIFICATIONS DEMANDED 
BY 
PRESENT-DAY EMPLOYERS 
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From Dr. A. H. Edgerton’s survey 


figures), Dr. Edgerton last week was 
paving the way for his books. Almost 
daily, in talks before Wisconsin education- 
al societies and schools, he gave prelimi- 
nary samples of his conclusions. 
Successful employes, he reported, must 
be versatile. Three-fourths of the em- 
ployers he questionnaired wanted youths 
skilled in at least two kinds of work (such 
as lawyers who also knew banking or 
stenographers who could keep books) . 
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Joan Lawrence, objector to nudity 


But more important than skill or intelli- 
gence, he found, is personality. In one 
subsurvey, studies were made of 3,607 
men and women who had lost their jobs. 
It turned out that 77 per cent had been 
fired for tactlessness, unfairness, irritabili- 
ty, bad manners, etc. Again, Dr. Edgerton 
rated a group of job holders for (1) in- 
telligence and (2) personality. The most 
intelligent 33 per cent earned only $139.44 
more per year than the least intelligent; 
but the highest 33 per cent in personality 
earned $842.73 more than the lowest. 

Specifically, well-liked employes are co- 
operative, loyal, polite, tactful, friendly, 
patient, alert, daring, confident, and cheer- 
ful. 

“If rudimentary education is based on 
the three R’s—reading, ’riting, and ’rith- 
metic,” said Dr. Edgerton, “the acceptable 
personality depends on the three C’s— 
courtesy, courage, and cooperation.” 





Shower Row 


Mass bathing in schools is no problem 
for boys, who would as soon frolic naked 
in a shower room as beside a rural swim- 
min’ hole. But since girls are cut of differ- 
ent cloth, some of them object to ex- 
posure even among their own sex, and one 
such made a court issue of it in Los An- 
geles last week. 

The action was brought by 16-year-old 
Joan Lawrence, who, through her father, 
Paul Lawrence, asked an injunction in 
Superior Court to restrain school authori- 
ties from requiring the girls to use the 
shower room at the Mark Keppel High 
School in Alhambra, a suburb of Los 
Angeles. The tall, dark-haired girl contended 
that the community shower was immoral 
and deprived her of her right to privacy. 

Moreover, the suit contended that 375 
girls had signed a petition demanding 
private showers and further asserted that 
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girls who objected to the system were 
threatened with low grades and possible 
dismissal from school. 

The school board countered that no 
girls were forced to take showers, although 
gym classes are compulsory in California 
high schools. But on Monday the school 
board offered to compromise by giving 
Joan Lawrence private bath facilities on 
condition that no similar actions be 
brought. When Joan’s counsel balked at 
the offer, Judge Roy Rhodes abruptly ad- 
journed court until July 1. In the mean- 
time, the board will seek some other solu- 
tion. 





Quirks About Reading 


In the March issue of the Journal of 
Educational Research, out last week, Wil- 
liam S. Gray of the University of Chicago 
offered a capsule version of reading re- 
search for 1938-39—a condensation of no 
less than 126 separate investigations. In 
super-condensed form, the major addi- 
tions to reading knowledge were these: 


“ The best age to begin reading is 6%. 
Girls learn more quickly than boys—not 
because they are more intelligent but be- 
cause they find it easier to distinguish 
letters. 


“ Most backward readers are left-eyed— 
that is, the left eye dominates in focusing. 
(To find out which eye dominates, aim 
your index finger at an object, then close 
your left eye. If your finger and the object 
remain in line, you are right-eyed; if the 
finger is thrown off line, you are left-eyed.) 


© An oldest child is likely to read well. 
Inferior readers generally are physically 
inactive, lead solitary lives, and lack per- 
sistence. 


“ Children read 8-point type (one point, 
or just a shade smaller than Newsweek’s) 
more rapidly than 10-, 12-, or 14-point 
type—probably because the eye can take 
in more 8-point words at a glance. 





“Interest in the reading of books in- 
creases during the grade-school years but 
falls off at the high-school level. 


" The Bible is extraordinarily easy read- 
ing. Even before they go to school, chil- 
dren’s vocabularies include almost half of 
the words in the Gospel of St. Mark. And 
in grade school they know nine out of ten 
of St. Mark’s words. 





How to Keep a Job 


One of Harvard’s ablest teachers is 
Theodore Spencer, tall (6-foot-5) and 
handsome lecturer on English literature. 
Last year Harvard regretfully had to ease 
him out of his assistant professorship, for 
the university doesn’t like to keep faculty 
members too long without giving them 


=. 


permanent tenure (full or associate pro- 
fessorships) and it could find no such post 
vacant for Spencer. 

Through chance and a bit of faculty 
finagling, however, Spencer is still at Har- 
vard. When he was ousted, the young 
Shakespearean landed a job at Cambridge 
University. But he never made the trip 
from the Massachusetts Cambridge to the 
British Cambridge, for the outbreak of 














war prevented him from going abroad. 
So Harvard gave him a one-year appoint- 
ment as visiting lecturer from Cambridge, 
the school he had never reached! 

Last week Harvard indicated it might 
hold on to Spencer for another year. The 
Crimson, undergraduate daily, reported 
that ,President James B. Conant would 
soon ‘reinstate him as assistant professor 
for 1940-41. 
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Details from Michelangelo’s ‘The Holy Family’ (above) 
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Art for Price of a Novel 


Because of the poor lighting and indif- 
ferent showmanship typical of many Euro- 
pean treasure houses, students and art loy- 
ers can often learn more about a master- 
piece from good reproductions and caref 
detail photographs than from study on the 
spot. Until recent years, however, there 
was a hitch in this curious state of affairs: 
the prohibitive prices of such art books, 
which are not circulated by most libraric 
and once cost from around $7.50 up in 
the hundreds of dollars. 

But in 1935 a shrewd, idealistic Viennese 
applied the American mass-production ide: 
to this .branch of publishing: using the 
same plates for all editions, he ran off the 
captions in German, French, and English, 
pasted in the color reproductions on page: 
left blank for the purpose, and produced 
fine art books for a worldwide market in 
editions of 70,000 to 100,000 copies at the 
price of an ordinary novel: $1.50 to $3. 

Bela Horovitz began publishing art 
books in Vienna for the German market in 
1925, but after Hitler came to power his 
sales declined. And after Anschluss the 
Jewish publisher fled with his family to 
London, where his Phaidon Press books— 
which he has repeatedly refused to market 
at higher prices, but from which he earns 
a comfortable living—are distributed via 
Allen & Unwin, Ltd. The American agent 
is the Oxford University Press, which Apr. 
18 issues the seventeenth* in the Phaidon 
Press series: all Tue Parntines or Mr- 
CHELANGELO, (170 reproductions, 2 folding 
plates, introduction, index. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, New York. $3.) 

For a forthcoming companion volume on 
Michelangelo’s sculpture, a photographer 
spent more than a year in twelve museums 
of four nations. The present book con- 
tains careful enlargements of details in the 
Sistine Chapel frescos; the problem here 
was to be sure the photogravure reproduc- 
tions preserved the full range of tones as 
facsimiles of Michelangelo’s brushwork. 











Through Yale With a Brush 


Frank Davenport Duncan Jr. has paid 
his expenses at the Yale School of Fine 
Arts this year partly by waiting on table 
in York Hall, but mostly by selling water 
colors to other students at $10 to $20. His 
father—New York representative of a 
Chicago shoe firm—doesn’t believe in art 
as a career, but for such opposition the 24- 
year-old artist has a sly answer: he signs 





*Others of the series still in print: Botticelli 
($3), The Civilization of the Renaissance in 
Italy ($2.50). Cézanne ($3), El Greco *3), 
Goya’s Disasters of War ($1.50) , Impressionists 
($3), Masterpieces of European Painting ™ 
America ($3), Rodin ($3), and Rubens ($2.50). 
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most of his pictures with a little shoe in- 
stead of his name. 

Even after the youngster won a schol- 
arship in 1935 to the Phoenix Art Institute 
in New York (which he passed up to en- 
ter the Yale School of Fine Arts, where he 
has nearly completed five of six years of 
academic training) , Duncan Sr. wasn’t im- 
pressed. Nor was he last month when 
Aimee Crane, agent for a New York gal- 
lery, went to New Haven to arrange a 
theater-arts show now current at the Guy 
Mayer Gallery, spotted two of Duncan’s 
water colors in a York Street shop for 
framing, bought one at once, and asked for 
more. 

But now young Duncan has a paint- 
ing in the National Academy of Design’s 
114th annual exhibition (NEWSWEEK, 
Mar. 25), which he submitted to the 
jury at the suggestion of Richard Adams 
(Dick) Rathbone, professor of composi- 
tion at the Yale art school, half an hour 
before the open competition closed. Last 
week, when in New York for spring vaca- 
tion from Mar. 13 to Mar. 27, the youth 
refused $75 for this landscape, an oil which 
depicts modern civilization as contrasted 
with nature. He thinks it’s worth more. 
This oil is signed with his name instead of 
shoe, but it contains another symbol which 
Duncan says he works into his pictures as 
often as he can—a bird’s nest. 

This summer Duncan—who lives in 
suburban New Rochelle, N.Y., where 
many of his first pictures were painted 
in a neighbor’s basement—wants to go to 
Mexico and paint. To finance the trip he 
is selling stock in himself at $15 a share; 
investors will get a picture which may be 
worth more than they paid for it after his 
first one-man show, now scheduled for the 
autumn in Manhattan at the Guy Mayer 
Gallery. 
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Audition Fruition 


The cluttered, ghostly stage of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House in New York is the 
world’s No. 1 happy hunting ground for 
singers. In the past four seasons fourteen 
members* of the company have won their 
contracts via the Metropolitan Opera Au- 
ditions of the Air, a Sunday-afternoon ra- 
dio program sponsored by the Sherwin- 
Williams Co. over NBC’s Blue Network. 

This year the tenor Raoul Jobin was 
yanked out of the ranks of auditions 
aspirants and onto the Met’s musty stage 
without benefit of final competitions. And 
meanwhile, since last September an audi- 
tions committee—consisting of the novelist 
and music critic John Erskine; the Met’s 
French conductor, Wilfred Pelletier; Ed- 
ward Johnson, the general manager, and his 
two assistants, Edward Ziegler and Earle 
Lewis—has been shaking down 759 appli- 
cants to 38 hopefuls for broadcast audi- 
tions. 

Last week the committee pondered the 
assets of the five finalists—voice, musician- 
ship, acting ability, looks, and repertory— 
and Sunday announced the selection of two 
winners: Eleanor Steber, soprano, and Ar- 
thur Kent, bass-baritone. 

Born in Wheeling, W. Va., Miss Steber 
made her professional debut at 16 as soloist 
for the Second Presbyterian Church. Later, 
while studying at the New England Con- 
servatory of Music on a six-year scholar- 
ship, she sang with the Commonwealth 
Orchestra and State Chorus and in “The 





*Alumni of the program include Risé Ste- 
vens, Leonard Warren, Arthur Carron, Anna 
Kaskas, Maxine Stellman, Lucielle Browning, 
and Annamary Dickey. 


Newsweek 


Frank Davenport Duncan Jr.—he paints his way in college 





Flying Dutchman” at the Boston Opera 
House. She is now soloist at the Church 
of St. Paul and St. Andrew in New York 
City. 

Kent, a New Yorker by birth, intended 
to be a doctor, but while studying medicine 
at Cornell University he became baritone 
soloist of the Glee Club. After three years 
there he left to get married and study mu- 
sic, being made soloist for Holy Trinity 
Church in New York. He has sung with 
the Schola Cantorum, the NBC Symphony, 
the Steel Pier Opera Co. in Atlantic City, 
and the St. Louis Municipal Opera Co. 
Two years ago he sang in “I Married an 
Angel,” and for four years has been a mem- 
ber of St. Thomas’ choir in New York. 





Philadelphia Purge 


Four conductors, two Metropolitan Op- 
era stars, two concert artists, and 160-odd 
members of the Philadelphia Orchestra and 
musicians from the Curtis Institute orches- 
tra joined forces on the Academy of Mu- 
sic stage last week to produce what the 
Philadelphia Orchestra committee de- 
scribed as the greatest concert in the city’s 
history. Opulent Quaker City society, 
dressed to the teeth, and the Chinese am- 
bassador and the Chinese Consul-General, 
with their retinues, headed a turnout of 
3,400; between $6,000 and $7,000 clinked 
into the coffers of the China Aid Council, 
for which the occasion was a benefit. Out- 
wardly, harmony prevailed during a long 
program selected with an eye to pleasing 
nearly everybody. 

But all the harmony was in front of the 
curtain, for every well-informed member 
of the audience knew that backstage the 
musicians were less concerned with “Re- 
lighting the Lamps of China” than with 
the biggest shake-up in Philadelphia Or- 
chestra personnel in a decade. On Mar. 14 
Leopold Stokowski and Eugene Ormandy, 
co-conductors of the orchestra, had dis- 
missed eight of their men, declaring the 
firings necessary to maintain the “high 
artistic standards of our orchestra.” Vic- 
tims of the purge were not announced by 
name, but they included the flutist Joseph 
La Monaca, who has been with the or- 
chestra more than fifteen years (it has 
performed several of his compositions) ; 
Anton Horner, who has trained many horn 
players in major American orchestras, and 
two violinists, veterans of eighteen and 24 
years’ experience with the symphony. 

The American Federation of Musicians, 
to which Stokowski and Ormandy as well 
as the dismissed players belong, was quick 
to resent “flagrant reflections” on the ability 
of the men—fired, the union intimated, 
through “capriciousness.” “We are not try- 
ing to sit in judgment of what the orchestra 
standards should be,” said a statement, 
“but we are materially concerned on what 
conductors . . . say and do that might re- 
flect on the ability and employment op 
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portunities of other members of the union.” 
Furthermore, the federation plans a hear- 
ing at which Stokowski and Ormandy will 
appear to ‘efend their action, and the dis- 
missed members will ask a week’s salary 
for each season’s service with the orchestra. 





RECORD WEEK 


A timely new recording of “Finlandia” 
by Artur Rodzinski and the Cleveland 
Orchestra (12-inch Columbia record, $2) 
points up the circumstances of its compo- 
sition by Jean Sibelius in 1899, when Fin- 
land was under the heel, of the Czar of 
Russia. Although it was not—and still is 
not—Finland’s national anthem, the Czar 
forbade performances of the since cele- 
brated tone poem. At 74, the composer has 
seen the political wheel turn a full and 
bitter circle, but he is safe and work- 
ing at his home 20 miles from Helsinki 
on his prematurely publicized Eighth Sym- 
phony. 


In “La Mer” Claude Debussy celebrates 
the sea—sunlit and playful, angry and 
awe-inspiring, placid and fathomless. Capt. 
Serge Koussevitzky and his crew (the 
Boston Orchestra) avoid the mines and 
whirlpools which sometimes betide musical 
impressionism and come into port with 
colors flying. (Three 12-inch Victor records 
in album, $6.50.) 


Because it captures the rich smooth- 
ness of her sensational voice, Dorothy 
Maynor’s second 12-inch Victor record 
($2) is far superior to her first, released 
last year. The new Negro soprano sings 
Handel’s “Semele” and a Mozart aria 
from “The Magic Flute.” 


The epidemic of old show tunes from 
musicals by Richard Rodgers and Lorenz 


Hart continues with a Decca album 
($2.75) —third such released within a 
month. Hildegarde, society chanteuse often 
called the “dear that made Milwaukee 
famous,” offers wistful—and very pleasant 
—versions of “Lover,” “Isn’t It Roman- 
tic?” “Thou Swell,” and three other num- 
bers. 


Alec Templeton, the blind radio and 
night-club entertainer, offers a Victor al- 
bum ($2.75) of six sophisticated musical 
satires. These include “Mozart Matricu- 
lates,” “Bach Tours Radio City,” and— 
most acid and entertaining of the lot— 
“Opera Presentation of ‘South of the 
Border’.” 
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How ‘Jerusalem Daily News’ 


Covered Story of Resurrection 


“How would modern journalism—fair- 
minded and completely free—cover what 
news men all agree was the world’s great- 
est news story, namely: The Resurrec- 
tion?” 

Maj. Clarence W. Hall, the 37-year-old 
editor-in-chief of the Midwestern edition 
of The War Cry official worldwide organ 
of the Salvation Army), has been pon- 
dering that question for a number of years. 
This week Hall, a graduate of Georgia 
Tech and a member of the army since 
1922, provided his own answer. In a special 
number of The War Cry, dedicated to the 
Fourth Estate and circulated to 45,000 
subscribers in eleven states, he repro- 
duced the front page of The Jerusalem 
Daily News of Sunday, Apr. 9, A.D.30. 
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The make-believe newspaper swung out 
with a 120-point banner headline over the 
lead story, which described the disappear- 
ance of Jesus’ body from “under the very 
noses of a heavy Roman guard” and his 
alleged reappearances before Mary of 
Magdala (“a notorious woman of that 
city”) and before his disciples. Anothe: 
story, date-lined Golgotha, followed up the 
Friday Crucifixion and the accompany? 
earthquake which rocked Calvary H jj. 
Weather experts declared the quake “| 
yond explanation.” A short squib recor: 
the verdict of a coroner’s jury declarin 
that Judas committed suicide by hangin». 
A dispatch from Nazareth disclosed that 
“an examination of the records in this ci! y” 
had failed to uncover anything in 
Nazarene’s youth to indicate a violent or 
seditious nature. He was a “real boy,” 
blameless in conduct at all times. 

To its readers, the newspaper promise] 
a “sweeping inquiry” into the treatment 
of the “young prophet of Nazareth.” And 
an editorial, which described the Cruc’- 
fixion as “the world’s most atrociovs 
crime,” ended with the statement: “And 
until adequate proof is brought to show us 
our position is untenable, The Daily News 
takes its stand on the side of Jesus!” 





Journalism of the Future 


Neil MacNeil, a tall lantern-jawed Scot 
who looks like a football coach, has been 
assistant night managing editor of The 
New York Times for ten years. Boston- 
born and a graduate of the University of 
St. Francis Xavier, Antigonish, Nova Sco- 
tia, he served as city editor for two Mont- 
real newspapers (The Gazette and The 
Daily Mail) before joining The Times in 
March 1918. 

Today at 48, MacNeil, fortified by 28 
years of practical experience, is a journal- 
istic veteran qualified to write authorita- 
tively and exhaustively on the modern met- 
ropolitan newspaper. And that is what he 
has done in his new book, Wirnovut Fear 
or Favor. Somewhat of a textbook, more 
inclusive than conclusive, the book pre- 
sents a clear picture of the mental and 
physical energy which goes into the daily 
journal that the reader props against the 
sugar bowl at breakfact time. 

Glimpsing into the future, MacNeil fore- 
casts two distinct newspapers for every 




































home: one to provide only local communi) 


news; the other to cover the national and 
international scene. Someday, he predicts. 
such a worldwide newspaper as the latter 
will be edited at one central office (in New 
York or Chicago), set in page forms, and 
transmitted by sound photo or facsimile to 
a string of presses strategically located in 
key cities for simultaneous distribution 
throughout the country. That day, Mac- 
Neil believes, is not far off. (W1tHovT 
Fear or Favor. 414 pages, 165,000 words. 
Index. Harcourt, Brace, New York. $2.) 
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Horse Opera, Plus Spies: 
and ‘Virginia City’ Meets Up 
With Old West at Preview 


Errol Flynn rides again in VirGrnta 
Ciry. When the script of this successor 
to the Warner Brothers’ popular “Dodge 
City” sticks to its business—which is 
strictly horse-and-gun play against a sepia- 
tinted desert—it is a rousing melodrama 
of the super-Western school. 

But it would have been more interesting 
had it dramatized the rise of the fabulous 
bonanza town that mushroomed overnight 
following the discovery of the Comstock 
Lode in 1859. Instead, Robert Buckner’s 
screen play skips five years and recon- 
structs the saga of the reported $5,000,000 
gold shipment Southern sympathizers in 
the Nevada mining town tried to smuggle 
through the Union lines to the hard-pressed 
Confederate Government. 

Although Virginia City—the “gaudy, 
glittering Golconda of the West”—is a 
Northern stronghold, the Union intelli- 
gence officer (Errol Flynn) who is com- 
missioned to prevent the shipment almost 
finds its handful of Southern sympathizers 
too much for him. More dangerous than 
his Confederate opponent (Randolph 
Scott) is the Dixie spy (Miriam Hopkins) , 
who effectively disguises her aristocratic 
birth by leading a cancan chorus in a 
frontier saloon.* By way of further com- 
plication than the inevitable Blue and 
Gray romance, there is a swarthy bad man 
(Humphrey Bogart with a waxed mus- 
tache and an elusive accent) who makes 
it a three-cornered free-for-all for the gold 
caravan. 

Fanciful enough as action melodrama, 
“Virginia City” sacrifices plausibility when 
it goes epic. The injection of Jefferson 
Davis, Abraham Lincoln, and moments 
that pretend to historical significance are 
unconvincing and on the dull side. Michael 
Curtiz, however, directs with compensa- 
tory sweep and zest the standard dramatic 
paraphernalia of the horse opera—the 
dance-hall crush, the gun fights, and the 
cdimactie chase through the magnificent 
open spaces. In the end, of course, Union 
spy gets Confederate Mata Hari; nobody 
gets the gold. 


“For the double preview of “Virginia 
City” at Reno and Virginia City last week 
the Warners transported 21 train cars of 
reporters, stars, and assorted celebrities 
from Hollywood and the East. In Reno 
the publicity-pyramiding hoopla went off 
according to schedule; but in the ghost 


_. 





“Over the bar of this saloon was an added 
attraction called “Living Lily’—a full-length 
portrait of a reclining beauty who outcharmed 
the usual barroom Venus in that a concealed 
device expanded and contracted her roseate di- 
aphragm in the illusion of breathing. 











Barroom art: the famous Living Lily reappears in ‘Virginia City’ 


mining town, recovering for a day the 
glory of its past, the Warners resurrected 
a little more of the Old West than they 
had bargained. for. 

Because the film’s stars were slated to 
make a personal appearance on his stage, 
Joe Hart, manaver of the only movie 
house in town, raised his 40-cent admis- 
sion price to $1.10—but threw in free 
whisky and champagne by way of com- 
pensation. By the time word of this gen- 
erous gesture reached Charles Einfeld, 
Warner’s chief publicist, Hart had made 
further requisitions for supplies from 
the Bucket of Blood across the street, 
and his audience was watching “Virginia 
City” unreel with keen appreciation. Sus- 
pecting that so much good will might 
presently express itself in terms of fly- 
ing bottles, Einfeld hastily packed his 
stars on a bus and ordered them out of 
town. 

When Joe Hart learned of the default, 
he returned his customers 70 cents apiece 
and, with a band of outraged miners and 
townsfolk, sought justice. Refusing to be- 
lieve that the stars had departed, the 
gathering crowd milled about shouting: 
“String °em up! Chase ’em out of town!” 
Finally convinced of Hollywood’s perfidy, 
Hart got in a fist fight with a Warner 
executive; and someone bagged a studio 
press agent with a rock. In contrast to the 
old days, the state police had little trouble 
restoring order. Later, as the city’s bars 
totted up receipts and found that they 
had sold $50,000 worth of refreshments to 


20,000 people, the contrite townsfolk de- 
cided they might have been a little quick 
on the trigger and sent their departed 
guests a telegram of apology. 
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Deanna’s Seventh 


While Joseph Pasternak, who has 
guided Deanna Durbin’s screen career 
since her debut in 1936, has never doubted 
her ability to survive the awkward stage 
of adolescence, the singing star’s seventh 
film indicates that almost any time now 
she can put aside the carefully managed 
immaturity and emerge as a first-rate 
adult actress. In fact, although It’s a 
Date is thoroughly ingratiating and whole- 
some entertainment after the Durbin- 
Pasternak formula, it also suggests that 
the Universal star would profit by more 
realistically motivated roles in her future 
films. 

Looking more than a half a year older 
than the youngster who received her first 
screen kiss than half a year ago 
(“First Love”), Deanna is cast this time 
as Pam Drake, the daughter of a Broad- 
way star (Kay Francis), and a tyro 
Thespian of enough talent to convince 
her mother’s producer that she can play 
the leading role in his next production. 
In Honolulu, where she has joined her 
vacationing mother, Pam discovers that 
Georgia Drake’s heart is set on playing 
the role Pam has bagged. Sacrifice is in 
order, and Pam pretends to have lost 
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The Piccoli Equity Association 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


Ik is a fine howdoyoudo that the 
liveliest lot of actors seen on the New 
York stage in the last month of new 
shows should be a company of other- 
wise wooden marionettes. Mr. Gordon 
Craig, of course, wouldn’t be at all 
surprised, for, as everyone knows, he 
has argued for the last twenty years 
that it couldn’t, whatever the month, 
be anything but. Nor has he been any 
more facetious during that considerable 
period than I am being at the moment. 
Smart-alecky as it may sound, the 
fact remains that Vittorio Podrecca’s 
THEATER OF THE Picco.t offers in its 
remarkably maneuvered troupe of pup- 
pets a paradoxically closer approxima- 
tion to life and reality than that cus- 
tomarily achieved by at least half the 
membership of the Actors Equity Asso- 
ciation in full greasepaint assembled. 

The great Toscanini is quoted as 
saying that the Podrecca exhibit con- 
stitutes “the finest entertainment on 
the contemporary stage,” which, with 
all due respect to the most estimable 
of conductors, is childish nonsense, 
worthy of the cerebration not even of 
a trombone player. It surely requires 
the peculiar mentality that swoons in 
ecstasy over animated cartoons, female 
performers of monodrama, and virtuoso 
imitators of the sounds made by ani- 
mals and steamboat whistles to vener- 
ate the entertainment implicit in mari- 
onettes, however exceptional, above 
that in the flesh and blood drama on 
its upper levels, the dancing of lovely 
girls, and the surge and song of the 
living stage. Nevertheless, all such 
quasi-Hollywood colossal guff once dis- 
missed, sufficient endorsement of the 
Podrecca stage remains even in more 
intelligent restraint. It provides good 
entertainment; it exercises a fascina- 
tion quite apart from its uncommon 
expertness; its artificial life has a 
vital charm all its own; and it enjoys in 
the aggregate a perfection of accom- 
plishment that one all too often misses 
in the efforts of human stage dummies. 

There are people who gag at the no- 
tion of spending an entire theatrical 
evening looking at manikins and who 
insist they would rather look at actors 
in the flesh, however bad, than at pup- 
pets, however good. It is amusing to 
reflect that such people are the very 
same who nevertheless freely and 
pleasurably accept and swallow realisti- 


cally the actor shadows on a movie 
screen. 


That good mystery play that every- 
one has been patiently waiting for 
wasn’t Jerome Mayer’s Goopsye IN 
Tue Nicut, which George Abbott pro- 
duced last week at the Biltmore. If a 
good one ever does come along, it won’t 
contain a single ingredient found in 
the Mayer job. The day of suddenly ex- 
tinguished lights, doors opened by in- 
visible hands, obbligatos of thunder 
and lightning, screams in the dark, 
furtive shadows, and all the rest of 
such stencils has vamoosed. They have 
outworn their usefulness. You can no 
more any longer get a houseful of cus- 
tomers to thrill to them than you can 
get it to laugh at Yonkers jokes or 
sigh romantically over moonlit amour 
on Lake Como. 

Having no particular mystery to 
start with, Mr. Abbott tried to conceal 
the deficiency by various dodges. He 
took Mayer’s story of an escaped luna- 
tic bent on homicide and put it on a 
stage so dark for most of the evening 
that you could hardly see what was 
going on. This, he apparently imagined, 
induced an overwhelming curiosity on 
the part of an audience, to say nothing 
of a doubled nervous speculation as to 
who was murdering whom, who was 
hiding behind whatever he was hiding 
behind, and what generally was hap- 
pening. He was mistaken. I suppose 
you could play even “Little Women” 
on a darkened stage and make it seem 
a little mysterious for five or ten min- 
utes, but after that you simply make 
the audience so mad at being asked 
needlessly to strain its attention that 
it would gladly exchange its seats for 
even something like “Aries Is Rising” 
played with the lights up. 

By further way of injecting mystery 
where mystery was not, Mr. Abbott 
omitted in the program the names of 
the characters played by the actors. In 
view of the fact that, the mystery being 
as unmysterious as it was, you could 
identify both the characters and their 
actors the moment they spoke, this was 
as silly as putting on “Sherlock 
Holmes” and trying to fool the audi- 
ence into a belief that the actor with 
the double-peaked cap and pipe is 
Professor Moriarty and the cutie allud- 
ed to as Miss Faulkner in all probabil- 
ity Dr. Watson. 








...swivel-hipped dancers ... 


interest in the theater in favor of marriage 
with John Arlen (Walter Pidgeon) , a mid- 
dle-aged shipboard acquaintance whom 
she naively supposes is in love with her. 

The fact that Arlen falls in love with 
Georgia on sight, and that the mother mis- 
understands his interest in Pam, makes for 
situations that border on farce and become 
repetitious before Norman Krasna, author, 
and William Seiter, director, have resolved 
this fairy tale. Nevertheless, crediting Kay 
Francis, Walter Pidgeon, and Cissie Loftus 
with excellent support, “It’s a Date” 
achieves pretty close to par for the Durbin 
course. 





Hollywood Charity 


The biggest charity project ever at- 
tempted in films gets under way this week 
in Hollywood. It will be a full-length film 
starring such British- and French-born 
talent as Brian Aherne, Charles Boyer, 
Ronald Colman, Madeleine Carroll, Errol 
Flynn, Cary Grant, Sir Cedric Hardwicke, 
Charles Laughton, Vivien Leigh, Herbert 
Marshall, Ray Milland, Anna Neagle, and 
Laurence Olivier. Also contributing their 
services are a similarly impressive number 
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of producers and directors: Alfred Hitch- 
cock, Frank Lloyd, Victor Saville, Robert 
Stevenson, and Herbert Wilcox. 

The venture was originally conceived by 
Wileox—following several flights to Wash- 
ington for consultation with the Marquess 
of Lothian, the British Ambassador—as a 
device for raising money for Britain. But 
the Hays office, currently allergic to prop- 
aganda and wary of possible public cen- 
shied away from the idea. This 
danger was obviated to everyone’s satis- 
faction, however, when George J. Schaefer, 
resident of RKO-Radio, agreed to finance 
and distribute the film (with no charge 
ther than bank interest on the money), 
provided the American profits from the 
film would go to the Los Angeles Com- 
munity Chest, while profits abroad would 
e earmarked for the British and French 
Red Cross and the war charities of each 
nation showing the film. 

Although several writers have offered 
heir services gratis, the story—which will 
he fictional and allegedly contain no prop- 
rganda—has yet to be written. When it 
’, the film will be produced on the RKO 
ot, with only the union technical labor 
ceiving pay. 
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Newsweek photos by Pat Terry 


...and concert ‘artists’ feature ‘Theater of the Piccoli’ 


SCREEN OPENINGS 


My Son, My Son! (United Artists): 
This expurgated adaptation of Howard 
Spring’s best seller is an unusual film, and 
Edward Smal! has given it a handsome 
production and a strong cast. (Laraine 
Day, borrowed from M-G-M, gives an out- 
standing performance in a supporting role.) 
On the debit side is an episodic script that 
lags in following the fortunes of two fam- 
ilies through a quarter century and fails to 
make credible the relationship between an 
English novelist (Brian Aherne) , his cod- 
dled, unbelievably vicious son (Louis Hay- 
ward), and the woman they both love 
(Madeleine Carroll). Henry Hull, Jose- 
phine Hutchinson, Sophie Stewart, Bruce 
Lester. 


THe Human Monster (Monogram): 
In this English-made version of an Edgar 
Wallace novel, Bela Lugosi extends his 
sinister screen activities to murder for in- 
surance, against the macabre background 
of a home for the blind. An imbecilic mon- 
ster thrown in for good measure swells the 
horror total to the Judricrous—unless 
you're a thrill addict.. Hugh Williams, 
Greta Gynt, Edmon Ryan, 








SIDESHOW 








Hatrocious!— 


New York City: “Hats aren’t so 
good,” Mayor Fiorello H. La Guardia 
bluntly told the Fashion Group last week 
when he gazed at a straw fedora creation, 
bedecked with lilies of the valley, on the 
head of Mrs. Anna M. Rosenberg, re- 
gional Social Security director: “Who- 
ever designed her hat knew nothing about 
aerodynamics, otherwise he would have 
realized her hat would take a nose dive 
because it is top-heavy in front.” Out- 
raged New York women immediately be- 
gan sniping at the Mayor. “This hat is 
very sensible,” insisted Mrs. Marion Coo- 
ley, who arranges fashionable parties, as 
she wore a black felt sombrero resembling 
La Guardia’s wide-brimmed cowboy rain- 
catcher. “In fact, if you take off the rose, 
it belongs to the Mayor.” 


Legal Notes— 


Providence, R.1.: Since William Ono- 
rato, 17, banked part of the money he 
stole from a meat market, Superior Judge 
G. Frederick Frost, admiring the boy’s 
thrift, deferred sentence indefinitely. 


Towanda, Pa.: Because he traded a 
saw horse for a real nag in a sight-unseen 
Glenn Brenchley was accused of 
larceny until he canceled the deal. 


Salt Lake City, Utah: While police- 
men kept their eyes glued to their work 
instead of to the police station’s clock 
in anticipation of quitting time, the clock 
was stolen. “Whoever did this will do 
time,” raged Earl Bertelson, police clerk. 


swap, 


Cold Feet 
San Diego, Calif.: When Forrest War- 


ren, newspaper man, touched the civic- 
club members with a plea for his paper’s 
shoe fund for the needy, many of those 
present gave him the shoes they were 
wearing and walked barefoot from the 
dining room. 


Hug Casualties— 


Columbia, S.C.: To explain why 
autos kill more persons than trains, former 
State Rep. D. A. G. Ouzts commented: 
“The engineer doesn’t hug the fireman. 

> bP 
That’s the reason. 


A pologies— 
Frank Maria 


$2, from Au- 


New London, Conn.: 
received a note, enclosing 
gust H. Haucke of Dobbs Ferry, N. Y.: 
“One morning this winter in New York 
City you damaged the bumper of my car, 
for which I charged you $2. I am return- 
ing the same herewith as the damage was 
repaired free of charge, and I apologize 
for my anger at the time.” 
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How Uncle Sam’s merchant shipping has established new routes since the war 


US Shipping Stages Comeback 


After Early Blows by the War 


New Routes Established, 
Modernization Is Speeded Up, 
and Profits Are Mounting 


The American shipping trade has always 
been characterized by drastic ups and 
downs, even in the days of the Yankee clip- 
pers, but never has it been tossed by such 
mercurial changes as in the past six 
months. The optimism of last summer, oc- 
casioned by progress of the shipbuilding 
program, was supplanted by gloom when 
the war and the Neutrality Act of 1939 de- 
prived 90 of our biggest and best ships of 
ports of call. Yet by last week, the neu- 
trality headaches had largely been solved; 
the lines were enjoying relative prosperity, 
and our merchant marine was undergoing 
a more rapid modernization than was 
deemed possible six months ago. 

This prosperity, along with more rapid 
fleet modernization, is largely due to the 
upturn in foreign trade and the accom- 
panying shortage of ship space since the 
war. The same influences also explain how 
ship companies, by starting new routes and 
augmenting existing services, and by sell- 
ing some vessels to foreign interests, could 
profitably dispose of the 90 idle vessels. 


The new routes started include three 
United States Lines services, from New 
York to Spain, Italy, and Bermuda; Pan- 
ama Pacific’s extension of its New York- 
California service to the Far East, in co- 
operation with the American President 
Lines; Waterman Steamship’s New York- 
Orient route, and the Baron Line’s New 
York-South Africa run. 

The Grace and Moore-McCormack lines 
have augmented their respective freight 
services to South America; American Ex- 
port has expanded its sailings to the Near 
East and India, and the Isthmian Line has 
increased the service on its round-the- 
world route (see map). These routes off- 
set the services terminated by the Neu- 
trality Act and suspension of the Pacific- 
Argentine-Brazil Line’s West Coast to 
South America run a fortnight ago, a sus- 
pension caused by a dispute with the Unit- 
ed States Maritime Commission. 

Even more spectacular in eating up the 
surplus of American ships, however—and 
also the factor responsible for more rapid 
modernization of our fleet—are the sales 
and transfers of aged vessels to foreign 
lines. The most publicized of these trans- 
actions were the U.S. Lines’ sale of eight 
cargo-passenger vessels, formerly in the 
North Atlantic trade, to a Belgian-owned 


corporation (Newsweek, Feb. 26), for 
which the U.S. Lines became the American 
agent, and Moore-McCormack’s fourteen- 
ship deal with Brazil, but these have com: 
prised only a small part of the total. 

From Sept. 1, 1939, up to last week, 
foreign lines and countries had purchased 
144 American ships, totaling 593,115 gross 
tons. Heading the list of buyers were the 
Allies—Britain with 31; Canada, 12; and 
France, 16—and Panama, to whose flag 
some 28 American ships were transferred. 
The 144 range from small lumber schooners 
(even a few sailing vessels) to the Presi- 
dent Fillmore, 15,575-tonner sold by the 
American President Lines to a Panama 
concern. (Transfers of several yachts, in- 
cluding last week’s proposed sale of Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt’s Winchester, are also in- 
cluded.) However, 90 per cent of the ton- 
nage comprised cargo and passenger ships 
of more than 1,000 tons each, all of them 
old, with a few dating from before 1900. 

These ships could be sold and our new 
routes started only because of the world- 
wide demand that has sent ocean freight 
and vessel charter rates soaring since Sep- 
tember. Freight rates charged by regular 
service liners for shipments into the wart 
zones have almost doubled—for example, 
it costs $10 to ship a ton of copper to the 
United Kingdom now, compared with $5.50 
before the war. Rates for cargo to the Far 
East and South America, the runs now 
plied by most American ships, have ad- 
vanced about 20 per cent. 

Charter rates reflect much sharper gains. 
It now costs $4 a ton or more to hire 4 
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freighter for a round trip from New York 
to the West Indies, compared with about 
$1.10 a year ago. Tankers are charging 65 
cents a barrel and more to carry oil from 
the Gulf to the North Atlantic, compared 
with less than 17 cents before the war. 
(Last week, Rep. V. F. Harrington, Iowa 
Democrat, demanded a Congressional in- 
vestigation of tanker rates.) 

Back of these rate upturns are: (1) the 
shortage of ships caused by sinkings, and 
the extremely slow movement of vessels in 
convoys, and (2) the higher costs of oper- 
ating a ship, due to increased wages, fuel 
costs, and war-risk insurance. 

Despite these influences, however, cur- 
rent freight rates to the United Kingdom 
are only about 10 per cent of the peaks 
reached during the World War, and passen- 
ger fares have not increased except for a 
331, per cent boost on trips into the Atlan- 
tic war zone. Actually, the Grace Line and 
United Fruit recently cut cruise rates to 
the Caribbean, and the American President 
Lines (in cooperation with Japan Mail) 
has posted a reduction on cruises to the 
Orient. 





Significance 


All of these developments, added to the 
shipbuilding program, promise soon to give 
America one of the most modern (instead 
of the most obsolete) merchant fleets, op- 
erated by financially strong private enter- 
prises—and all this at a lower cost to the 
taxpayer than seemed possible only a few 
months ago. 

The condition before the present war of 
our 8,177,704-ton merchant marine (more 
than half of this was engaged in coastal 
rather than foreign trades) was indicated 
by the fact that its average age was above 
the obsolescent mark (twenty years) and 
that 17 per cent of the tonnage was laid up, 
gathering rust. Now, after only six months 
of war, the oldest 5 per cent of the ships 
have been sold, and new applications pop 
into the Maritime Commission’s office each 
day. To take the place of the old ships, 
some 50 new freighters, which go 50 per 
cent faster while using half as much fuel, 
will go into service this year. (These will 
be in addition to the 28 new cargo vessels 
already in operation on overseas routes.) 

Fortified as they are by the proceeds 
from the sales of the old ships as well as 
their current good freight earnings, the pri- 
vate companies which will operate this 
modern fleet should be able to meet the re- 
vival of keen foreign competition after the 
war. 

As for the taxpayer, his break comes this 
way: the government takes from the subsi- 
dized ship companies half of all profits 
over and above 10 per cent on investment 
(up to the amount of the subsidy) , 
and the Maritime Commission may even 
get rid of its 129 obsolete ships built dur- 
ing the World War, which have been tied 
Up at taxpayers’ expense for many 








MILES of SMILES 


On virtually all principal railroad systems, you'll find 
luxurious new streamliners to provide you with comfort, 
pleasure, and to save your time. Most of these new trains 
and locomotives are Timken Bearing Equipped. q Rail- 
road executives know that Timken Bearings make pos- 
sible vastly improved passenger and freight service. 
q What particularly pleases railroad men is the fact that 
Timkens cut down waste—cut out hot-boxes—cut out 
delays—increase the usefulness of locomotives—cut 
operating costs in a most amazing manner. That means 
Miles of Smiles for the operator as well as the traveler! 


TIMKEN 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 


NOTICE — Look for the trade-mark TIMKEN on 
every bearing, whether buying new equipment, or 
replacing a Timken Bearing in your automobile or 
truck, industrial or farm machinery. That trade-mark 
is your assurance of quality. 
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@ Fast as the Super Chief itself, E1 Capitan—America’s 
only all-chair-car transcontinental streamliner, whisks 
between Chicago and Los Angeles in just 3934 hours! 





@ Your deeply-cushioned chair on E/ Capitan tilts back 
at several angles for comfort by day and om. You'll like, 
too, the cozy dressing rooms, and the free and friendly 
courier-nurse service 
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®@ Delicious, low cost, Fred Harvey meals are served in 
El Capitan’s cheery dining car @ And for jolly parties, 
there's the lounge car with its beautiful cocktail bar. 


Chicago to Los _.. 


$30 == "sv "Cn 
fare 


round trip $65, plus $10 extra fare 
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Spring Plowing: And harrow- 
ing and rolling besides, are done 
automatically while Frank W. An- 
drew of Palmyra, Ill., sits on his 


fence and watches. He attaches his tractor by cable to the wheel coi- 
trivance staked in the center of the field, and starts it running. 
cable winds around the center wheel, it keeps pulling the machine toward 
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the center in a spiral, making a furrow like the groove in a phonograph 
record. Between his circular fields, Andrew plants soybeans. 
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years. Moreover, one ship operator has 
publicly discussed the possibility of the 
lines eventually being able to get along 
without a government subsidy. 








Steady Acreage 
Farmers Cutting Major Crops 


but Raising Sideline Figures 


During the last war, high prices for farm 
commodities encouraged American farmers 
to expand their productive facilities by 
more than 40,000,000 acres, laying the 
groundwork for postwar surpluses and de- 
pression from which agriculture has not 
yet recovered. Since the present war has 
tended to increase the prices of such 


products as wheat and cotton (even while 
seriously depressing tobacco and fruits), 


the Department of Agriculture has dinne: 
warnings into the ears of farmers against 
chucking their chances for New Deal bene- 
fit checks by expanding production i 
anticipation of another war boom. 
Last week, as spring plowing progresse 
in many regions, it appeared that farmers 
had heeded these warnings. A survey © 
planting intentions by the Department o! 
Agriculture crop-reporting service _ ind 
cated that the acreage of major crops wi! 
be held well below last year’s figures. The 
biggest reduction is expected in tobacc 
plantings—a 21 per cent decrease to 1,524- 
000 acres. Corn plantings are expected to 
go down 4 per cent to 87,770,000 acres (the 
AAA had hoped for 12 per cent) , and pet 
nut acreage will be reduced 5 per cent 
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2,296,000 acres. And although wheat grow- 
ers indicated they would increase their 
spring plantings from 17,532,000 to 19,- 
425,000 acres, this will not come close to 
making up for the great drought loss to the 
winter-wheat crop (NEWSWEEK, Mar. 4), 
leaving prospects for a total wheat crop 
of only about 600,000,000 bushels. 

But despite the prospective reduction in 
these staples, the total cultivated farm 
acreage is expected to remain about the 
same or increase slightly. This is due to re- 
placement crops with which farmers hope 
to take up the slack. Thus, the acreage de- 
voted to soybeans will jump 17 per cent to 
10,610,000 acres; grain sorghum fields will 
increase 10 per cent to 10,309,000 acres 
(compared with 4,272,000 acres in 1938) ; 
flaxseed plantings will come up 14 per cent 
to 2,836,000 acres, and dry beans will in- 
crease by 11 per cent to 1,935,000 acres. 





Railroad Safety 


Besides putting on more luxurious trains, 
speeding up schedules, and cutting fares, 
the railroads have not neglected safety in 
recent years. Last week J. J. Pelley, presi- 
dent of the Association of American Rail- 
roads, announced that fewer persons lost 
their lives in railroad accidents in 1939 
than in any year since 1888, when the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission began 
compiling such figures. 

In the field of passenger safety, of the 
450,000,000 persons carried last year, 27 
were killed, compared with 69 in 1938, a 
casualty rate per 100,000,000 passenger- 
miles of .119 and .319 respectively. Of the 
27, nine fatalities occurred in a single 
accident (in the Humboldt River Can- 
yon, Nev., Aug. 12) which, an ICC in- 
vestigation showed, was caused by sabo- 
tage. In both years many of the deaths 
were caused by persons getting on or off 
moving trains. 

Among employes, fewer were killed and 
injured, as compared with the number of 
hours worked, than ever before. Likewise, 
grade-crossing fatalities were the lowest 
since 1915. As usual, most of the acci- 
dental deaths were suffered by trespassers 
on railroad property—2,294, four less than 
in 1938, 





Banana Bonanza 


Few men have such contrasting back- 
grounds as Samuel Zemurray, president, 
and T. Jefferson Coolidge, chairman, of the 
United Fruit Co. Zemurray, once a penni- 
less immigrant from Rumania, got his start 
in the fruit trade along the water fronts 
of Mobile, Ala., and New Orleans, later 
drifted to Central America, and in the 
course of an adventurous career built up a 
Prosperous banana business of his own 
which he sold to United Fruit in 1930. 
Coolidge, great-great-grandson of Thomas 





Read what Colonel Rockwell 
says about METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 


“Ideal point of distribution”. . .“‘mild, even climate, conducive to efficient labor 
operations”’...“ planning to increase our facilities 50 per cent”... 


These and similar statements by large eastern manufacturers that have established 
branches here are proof that it pays to manufacture in the West to serve the West 
---and that it pays best when located in the Metropolitan Oakland Area. 

Distribution center of the West... mainland terminus of three 


transcontinental railroads...oceanand coastwise port with deep 
water harbors and finest fireproof terminals. 
















Mild, yet invigorating climate... higher production per man- 
hour...favorable labor relations...wide choice of industrial sites. 


Write for Industrial Book with facts, figures and photographs. A 
Special Survey, directly applied to your operation, willbe prepared 
without cost or obligation, And we will assist you to make an 
On-the-Ground Study of manufacturing conditions, markets and 
distribution, and industrial sites. 


Ask for booklet, “The Natural Industrial Center of the West”. 


METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
388 Financial Center Building, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
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* Alameda, Albany, Berkeley, Emeryville, Hayward, Oakland, Piedmont, San Leandro, 

and the Rural Communities of Alameda County—over half a million population. 
‘ Twenty years in the Metropolitan Oakland 
Area, the Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Company 
is now planning to increase facilities 50 percent. 












RELIEFin SORE 
MUSCLES! 


@ After unusual exercise, waste 
products called fatigue acids settle in 
your muscles. This makes them swell 
inside the muscle sheath, causing those 
aches and pains. For prompt relief, rub 
on Absorbine Jr. thoroughly over the 
affected parts three or four times a 
day. Accepted laboratory tests prove 
Absorbine Jr. speeds blood through the 
tissues, helping to drive out those acids. 
Aching eases—swelling goes down. Use 
Absorbine Jr. after exercise. Millions 
like Absorbine Jr. because it is 


1. QUICK ACTING 3. PLEASANT 
2. QUICK DRYING 4. ECONOMICAL’ TO USE 


At all druggists. $1.25 a bottle. 

Free sample— Write FAMOUS also 
W. F. Young, Inc., for relieving 
220F Lyman Street, Athlete's Foot, 
Springfield, Mass. Strains, Bruises 


ABSORBINE JR. 




















FOR A KEEN-THINKING FRIEND 


@ A gift card in your name will be sent 
a friend to start a NEWSWEEK gift 
subscription and be followed by 52 
news-crammed issues for the exciting 
year ahead. A one-year subscription 
|| costs only $4.00. Orders may be sent 


| 











directly to 
‘mame EWSWEEK——— 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER ® NEW YORK CITY 








Buy Your TIES | 


the HABAND way— 


the way men like to buy—by mail 

— chosen at leisure from FULL 

COLOR true-to-life pictures. HA- 

BAND TIES are smartly styled, 

__.fashion-right. They can be bought 

only by mail. Send for our free portfolio of these COLOR 
Pictures and see why millions of men have been buying 
their ties we easy economical way—seven ties for $3.15. 


Write Dept. 
HA AND COMPANY, Paterson, N. J. 





SO YOURE GOING TO 
ST. LOUIS! STAY AT 
Hotel Ikennox 
‘7S RIGHT DOWNTOWN, 


GOOD PARKING... AND 
MAN, WHAT SERVICE! 
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Jefferson, son of a banker, and a Phi Beta 
Kappa man at Harvard, won his spurs as 
vice president of the First National Bank 
of Boston and served as Under-Secretary 
of the Treasury early in the New Deal. 

Yet the team of Zemurray and Coolidge 
gets results—as shown by United Fruit’s 
1939 earnings of $14,102,000, com- 
pared with $10,273,000 in 1938 (in 1932, 
when Zemurray joined the company as 
managing director, net income was only 
$5,700,000) . 

Last week, at their annual meeting in 
Jersey City, N.J., stockholders heard how 
this record had been achieved in the face 
of serious obstacles imposed by the war. 
For example, the company has four ships 
of German registry tied up in the Reich. 
Likewise, operations of its British fleet— 
23 steamers which carry bananas from 
West Africa and from Latin America to 
the United Kingdom—have been made dif- 
ficult, although service has been main- 
tained sO far without loss or damage. The 
company’s Great White Fleet, running be- 
tween the United States and Latin-Amer- 
ican ports, has also continued operations 
without interruption. 

As stockholders munched bananas dur- 
ing the meeting, they learned of new ac- 
tivities their firm has been undertaking. 
Besides growing and shipping bananas 
(two-thirds of the world’s supply), sugar 
cane, cacao, and coconuts, United Fruit is 
seeking to produce rubber in Latin Amer- 
ica (its efforts were described as “promis- 
ing”) and has been experimenting with 
fiber-producing plants. Arthur A. Pollan, 
executive vice president, declared that “re- 
sults to date indicate that we will be able 
to produce in the Western Hemisphere an 
appreciable quantity of the hemp required 
for use in the United States.” 


Wide World 


Aunt Martha’s Mixup 


One of the delegates to the American 
Youth Congress who recently took tea «t 
the White House was 17-year-old Max 
Schwartz of New York. Back in New 
York a fortnight ago, he was fired from 
his job of delivering box lunches for Aunt 
Martha’s Luncheon Combination Service, 
allegedly for filching a piece of cake (a 
charge that was later withdrawn in court). 
In sympathy, and in demand of $1-a-day 
minimum wages, six other lunch mes- 
sengers walked out. Last week Mrs. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt made this the most 
publicized current strike in the nation |y 
wiring the boys’ labor organization—| hie 
Soda Fountain and Luncheonette Em- 
ployes Union (AFL)—that she sympa- 
thized with them and hoped they would 
get a living wage. Later she met with their 
boss, Charles J. Corbetoff, who produced 
his books to show that he couldn’t pay 
his part-time employes more money. ‘hie 
net result, however, was a_ closed-shiop 
contract and the imposition of a 5-cent 
delivery charge on the 25- and 35-cent hox 
lunches. 





NLRB Strategy 


For some time, New Deal strategists 
have been convinced that they must make 
some change in the NLRB setup to stem 
the rising criticism of board practices. The 
first step in this direction c»me last week 
when the House Labor Committee voted in 
favor of increasing the board from thiree 
to five members. 

In voting for this change, however, the 
pro-New Deal committee indicated that it 


would fight the major amendments—such 
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Samuel Zemurray and T.. Jefferson Coolidge of United Fruit Lines 
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Brown in The N.Y. Herald Tribune 


‘Mr. Wagner Tries Dragging Two Herring’ 


as separation of the administrative and 


| judicial functions under the statute, pro- 
} tection for employers’ freedom of speech, 


ete-—proposed by the Smith committee. 
(Newsweek, Mar. 18). 

But this strategy strengthened the de- 
termination of Wagner Act opponents to 
fight for the Smith amendments. They 
showed their prowess last week by per- 
suading the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee to slash the NLRB budget $337,000 
to $2,843,000. Over the week end, more- 


» over, Rep. E. E. Cox, Georgia Democrat, 


got the board into more hot water by ac- 
cusing it of lobbying illegally to get this 
cut restored. 





Aluminum Cut 


Last November President Roy A. Hunt 
of the Aluminum Co. of America revealed 
that his firm planned no increase in the 
price of aluminum despite the war. On the 
contrary, he said: “Benefits of research and 
development, together with expansion of 
plant and facilities, permit the company to 
expect lower costs. In line with its ex- 
pressed policy, it intends to share such 
economies with the consumer.” 

This week his promise was fulfilled with 
announcement of an aluminum price cut 
from 20 to 19 cents a pound, effective im- 
mediately, and a reduction likewise on a 
majority of the company’s fabricated prod- 
ucts, 

Unlike those of most commodities, alu- 
minum quotations change infrequently— 
this week’s was the first revision in three 
years—and, since 1925, when the metal’s 
price averaged 27.19 cents, every change 
has been downward. This contrasts sharply 
with the price behavior of other metals. 
For example, the average price of finished 
(Continued on Page 53) 





(GOOD BUSINESS NEWS 
Ce i ¥ fe i 





HE year ending July 31, 1938, found the management of 
HALLMARK MILLS* staring at a deficit of $272,675. With net 
sales $5,429,169, this was a discouraging showing. 


Though it had at its disposal credit lines from local institutions, 
the availability of working funds seemed always to be impaired or 
impeded. So the company decided to take a radical step it had 
been considering, and change its method of financing. 


Flexibility, convenience and promptness of action were the deciding 
factors in the switch to open account financing. To be able to 
determine at any given time the amount of cash required, and to 
get that amount promptly merely by discounting sufficient receiv- 
ables, looked like the right answer. 


The result is best told in figures: 





NET SALES NET LOSS 

Year to July 31, 1938 $5,429,169 $272,675 
NET PROFIT 

Year to July 31, 1939 $5,843,473 $ 91,065 


6 Mos. to January 31, 1940 $3,911,269 $121,819 


And the president says: “... we made no mistake. Using hundreds 
of thousands of dollars continually, we find the flexibility and the 
absence of red tape particularly satisfactory. Getting cash as and 
when we need it operates to keep the cost down and permits 
using our working capital to capacity”. 


* * * * 


How much of your capital is tied up in receivables ...in raw 
materials ...in finished inventory . .. in bank balances accumu- 
lating to meet maturing loans? It could be earning profits for you. 
Write today for our booklet, “Capital at Work”, or the brochure, 
“Comparative Costs of Financing”. Address Dept.“NW”. 


*A fictitious name, but the facts and figures, taken from our records, can be certified. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


"“Non-Notification’’ Open Account Financing 


BALTIMORE 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES PORTLAND, ORE. 





CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $60,000,000 
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In all the 
world, no finer 
rum. Try it! White 
Label for cock- 
tails, Gold Label 
for tall drinks. 


pPLERTO RICAN 


PRODUCT OF DESTILERIA SERRALLES, Nc| 


PONCE puERTO rico 





86 Proof 
Copr. 1940, National Distillers Prod. Corp., N.Y. 





THE VACATION-LAND THAT HAS EVERYTHING! 


~ 





Vacation Opportunity for 1940 
Favorable rates of exchange give added 
values in this friendly-foreign vacation 
land. The spectacular new “Big Bend” 
Highway gives through east-west scenic 
passage from Pacific Coast to Rockies, 
and there are no border difficulties. 
For information and free literature 


Write Leecay Le Lhe 
BRITISH COLUMBIA GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU 
VICTORIA, B.C., CANADA 
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Personalities and Prosperity 


by RALPH ROBEY 


In the six years of 
its existence there have 
been four chairmen of 
the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. 
Among them there has 
been a contrast from the 
point of view of their 
effect upon the business 
trend which is of par- 





ticular interest at the 
moment. 
The first chairman, 


Mr. Joseph P. Kennedy, 
our present Ambassador 
to Great Britain, through 
personal experience knew the stock 
market forward and backward, in all 
its aspects. To him more than any other 
one person must go the credit for giving 
the SEC the good reputation which has 
caused it to be so generally acceptable 
to everyone, both in and out of the 
financial markets. 

Mr. James M. Landis, the second 
chairman, knew little or nothing about 
the technique of security trading, but 
he was keenly intelligent, reasonable, 
and as honest and sincere as the day 
is long. In consequence it was possible 
to argue out differences of opinion with 
him, to have absolute confidence in his 
promises, in short, to work with him as 
man to man. His administration of the 
SEC perhaps was not quite up to that 
of Mr. Kennedy, but it improved with 
the passage of time and there were 
many sincere regrets in the Street when 
he left to accept the deanship of the 


Harvard Law School. 
Mr. William O. Douglas, the third 


chairman, at the time he took office 
was also limited in his knowledge of the 
intricate problems involved in regulat- 
ing security markets, and he had no 
small amount of the traditional Mid- 
dle Western distrust of the New York 
financial district, especially of the stock 
exchange. Further, he had a tendency 
to play politics with his office, as evi- 
denced, for example, in the public 
charge of bad faith which he leveled at 
the officers of the exchange as a sop to 
the New Deal radicals when his ap- 
pointment to the Supreme Court was 
hanging in the balance. But in spite of 
these shortcomings he, too, was a per- 
son with whom it was possible to work 
and he made many friends in the Street 


a 





—friends who learned to 
respect his ability and 
quickness and were gen- 
uinely sorry to have him 
leave. 

In the case of all three 
of those chairmen, in 
other words, it could be 
said that insofar as the 
activities of the SEC 
were a handicap to re- 
covery it was largely the 
fault of the laws they 
were called upon to ad- 
minister. They made 
few if any concession: 
to business, but on the other hand they 
were equally careful not to impos 
restraints not clearly necessitated by 
statute. 

Then came the present chairman 
Mr. Jerome N. Frank. Arrogant, nerv- 
ous, argumentative, unreasonable, even 
insulting at times, he is an almost per 
fect example of the type of person with 
whom it is virtually useless to try to 
reach an agreement when there is a 
difference of opinion. 


Harris & Ewing 
Jerome Frank 


As an illustration of the difficulty 
of working with Mr. Frank, consider 
the current exchange between him ani! 
the Investment Bankers Association. 
The bankers submitted a document 
questioning the authority of the SEC 
to impose “arm’s-length bargaining” on 
the issuance of all new securities by 
utility companies and suggested that 
public hearings be held before a disin- 
terested body. Since the IBA is the 
recognized spokesman for the security 
underwriting and distributing business, 
one would think that such a suggestion 
would be treated with respect. 

But not by Mr. Frank. To him it 
was, and he so stated in a public blast, 
“ill-tempered obstructionism and gov- 
ernment-baiting” and showed “that the 
IBA’s interest is not in investors and 
consumers, not in the capital market, 
but in regaining, by any subterfuge, 
its outlawed privilege of operating the 
financial markets without responsibility 
to anyone but its own little group.” 

So the matter stands. And the possi- 
bility of a revival of the capital-issues 
market, which is essential to recovery, 
and perhaps for even keeping the pres- 
ent level of business, is pushed still 
farther into the background. 
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(Continued from Page 51) 
steel dropped from 2.4 cents a pound in 
1925 to 1.8 cents in 1933, then rallied 
to 2.2 currently; and copper, which aver- 
aged 14.1 cents a pound fifteen years ago, 
sank to 4.9 in 1932, then made a high of 
15.9 in 1937 and a low of 8.9 in 1938 com- 
‘ pared with 11.3 at present. 





WEEK IN 
K-42-B 


® Anew alloy called K-42-B was tested by 
} Westinghouse engineers last week for mem- 
| bers of the New York Railroad Club. A 
bell made of this substance, heated to 
1,100 degrees Fahrenheit in a specil fur- 
nace, rang clearly when struck, while a 
) stee! bell subjected to the same conditions 
} merely clunked dully—a demonstration of 
the ability of the new alloy to endure great 


BUSINESS 


iso's ap RGN ss 


peers 
oot 


4 heat without undergoing weakening inter- 
© nal changes that would alter its properties. 

f K-42-B is expected to be useful for turbine 
) blades, steam fittings, and other parts 


© subjected to high temperatures. 


- Paid Directors 
| Two years ago the Johns-Manville Corp. 
hestablished the policy of including on its 
board of directors someone to represent 
the public viewpoint, picking for this role 
Dr. Walter A. Jessup, president of the 
) Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching. Last week at the annual 
meeting J-M_ stockholders voted another 
pioneering step suggested by President 
Lewis H. Brown. They authorized the 
| payment of salaries up to $5,000 annually, 
in addition to reimbursement of reasonable 
expenses, to directors not on the company 
pay roll, and also provided that each di- 
rector be indemnified by the corporation 
) for expenses in connection with legal action 
brought against him because of his position 
fon the board. 


‘Budd’s Trailers 

Edward G. Budd, president of the Ed- 
ward G. Budd Manufacturing Co., pre- 
idicted that its railway division, noted for 
its streamliners, would eventually enter 
the freight-carrier field. He told stockhold- 
ers that Budd engineers are now working 
with the Denver & Rio Grande on a pro- 
posal to use 28-foot stainless-steel truck 
railers to complement the railroad’s freight 
service in certain districts. Budd has also 
recently received an order for 10,000 stain- 


ess bodies from the Fruehauf Trailer Co., 
1e reported. 


Harnings 
The roll call of companies reporting in- 
teased earnings for 1939 included these 
ast week: International Business Ma- 
hine netted $9,092,692, compared with 
8,660,034 in 1938; Western Union changed 
1938 loss of $1,637,879 to a profit of 
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“My! How Handy!”’ 


“A pump right in the kitchen! What’ll they think of next? 


You’re a lucky woman, Josephine.” 


| laomaaes Yes—compared with toting heavy pails of water from an 
outside well. But if Josephine was lucky, what about her grand- 
daughter of today, with her modern electrified kitchen? 

With electric lights, granddaughter doesn’t have to fill and clean 
lamps. With her electric refrigerator, she doesn’t have to keep the 
butter and milk in the cellar in warm weather. Her electric cleaner 
makes it unnecessary to tear up the carpets every spring and lug them 
out and beat them. With her electric range, she doesn’t have to cook 
over a hot stove. And the furnace keeps the house at the right tem- 
perature without her going near the cellar. 

Even if electricity’s contributions to better living had stopped here, 
we'd still recognize it as one of the greatest benefits of our century. 
But electricity goes much further. In every branch of industry it helps 
to make manufactured articles available at such low prices and in such 
quantity and variety that more millions of people can enjoy them. 

For more than 60 years General Electric scientists, engineers, and 
workmen have been making electricity more useful—creating for all 
of us hundreds of comforts unknown to any former generation. Their 
efforts today are producing More Goods for More People at Less Cost. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred 
dollars for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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DARE to be 


DIFFERENT! 


@ Sometimes it’s good for the soul 
to splurge a bit. Like popping open 
a bottle of vintage champagne... or 
starting your meal with Black Bean 
Soup by Underwood. When you 
serve this rich, dark soup with a 
slice of lemon, a touch of sherry, 
you'll feel that you've arrived! 

@ Distinguished, too, is Underwood 
Purée Mongole, a blend of toma- 
toes and peas with julienned vege- 
tables seasoned to perfection. 

@ If your dealer does not carry these 
soups, write to Wm. Underwood Co., 1 
Walnut St., Watertown, Massachusetts. 


UNDER WOOD 
Se 


With 495 branches in 307 Califor- 
nia communities, Bank of America 
knows California . . . knows the 
problems of eastern manufacturers 
who are doing business in this—the 
West’s greatest market. Bank of 
America invites eastern executives 
to write the Business Extension De- 
partment, Head Office, San Fran- 
cisco or Los Angeles... or to drop 
in when in California and talk 
things over. 

Blue and gold Bank of America Travelers 


Cheques are available through authorized 
banks and agencies everywhere. 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL IRUSK.% ASSOCIATION 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
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$1,380,114; Packard Motor Car Co., in the 
red for 1938 by $1,638,317, earned $545,- 
867; White Motor Co. showed a $107,473 
profit in contrast to the previous year’s 
$1,825,275 loss; and Freeport Sulphur’s 
earnings were up 46 per cent. to $2,200,762. 
The two largest mail-order houses estab- 
lished all-time earnings records for the 
fiscal year ended on Jan. 31. Sears, Roe- 
buck netted $37,255,274, up 20 per cent 
over the previous year, while Montgomery 
Ward earned $27,010,645, topping last 
year by 38 per cent. 


$8,000,000 Bequest 


Charity will receive 40 per cent of the 
dividends paid in the future by the Coca- 
Cola Bottling Co. of New York under the 
terms of the will of Charles E. Culpeper, 
founder and head of the firm until his 
death on Feb. 2. James T. Murray, the 
new president, told stockholders last week 
that the bulk of Culpeper’s estate, 101,380 
common shares of the company, with a cur- 
rent market value of $8,000,000, would be 
transferred to a nonprofit corporation to 
be known as the Charles E. Culpeper 
Foundation, and the income therefrom 
would be devoted exclusively to charitable, 
religious, and educational purposes. Larg- 
est of the Coca-Cola bottling and distribut- 
ing companies, the twenty-year-old firm 
in 1939 earned $3.72 on each of the 245,- 
000 shares outstanding. 


Rubber in Latin America 

The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. an- 
nounced that its new tire plant at Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, its eighth foreign factory, 
will shortly commence operations. Using 
the latest machinery, it will turn out 500 
tires and tubes a day, with room for ex- 
pansion on the 20-acre site. Firestone al- 
ready has a plant in Argentina . . . Paul 
W. Litchfield, president of the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., told stockholders that 
his company’s experimental plantations in 
Central America have shown that rubber 
can be grown there as well as in the Far 
East. He suggested that the government 
interest itself in Latin-American planta- 
tions and urged the completion of addi- 
tional cotton-rubber barter deals to build 
up adequate reserves of crude rubber in 
the United States. 


Trends 


Retail sales of new cars and trucks in 
February reached a new peak of 283,973 
units, according to the Automobile Man- 
ufacturers Association, 40.8 per cent above 
February 1939 and 3.7 per cent above 
February 1929. 


Mortgages selected for appraisal by the 
FHA in the week ended Mar. 16 totaled 
4,593, a new high, compared with 3,744 in 
the corresponding week of 1939. 

Continuing the rise of recent weeks, 


gasoline stocks in the week ended Mar. 16 
soared to a new peak of 100,616,000 bar- 


rels, an increase of 1,219,000 over the 
previous week. 


New orders for lumber in the week eni- 
ed Mar. 16 were .4 per cent more than in 
the previous week and 11 per cent above 
the same week a year ago, according to 
the National Lumber Manufacturers As- 
sociation. 








AVIATION 


Magnet: US Aviation Industry 
Is Fast Luring Fresh Capital 





During the past year the aviation in- 
dustry’s already impressive rate of growth 
has been stepped up to stratospheric levels 
by foreign war orders and the expanded 
United States defense program. The out- 
put of planes, engines, and accessories in 
1939 reached the record figure of $225,000, 
000, and the current backlog of unfilled 
orders is estimated at $700,000,000. ‘The 
threefold increase in plant capacity neces- 
sitated by this tremendous spurt, coming 
on top of the constantly growing capital 
requirements of the domestic air-transport 
business, has naturally raised a financing 
problem for the industry. 

One obvious solution, with aviation 
stocks quoted at boom prices, has been the 
sale of securities to the public. Aviation 
companies accounted for one-tenth of the 
442 new securities registered with the SEC 
last year and floated new issues—pract ical- 
ly all preferred or common equities—with 
a value of $26,564,000. 

Another method of financing has been 
developed more recently as foreign or<ers 
continue to pour in. Leading manufactur- 
ers like Curtiss-Wright, Pratt & Whitney 
(of United Aircraft), and Glenn Martin 
have received capital from the plane-!iun- 
gry British and French, either as outright 
loans or as premiums paid on delivered 
products. Encouraged by Washington, this 
procedure lessens the chances of being le‘t 
holding the bag if the war ends suddenly. 

Last week two other financing proposals 
were revealed. One was conventional: 
Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc., an- 
nounced Thursday that Howard Hughes, 
38-year-old movie producer and million- 
aire flyer, had agreed to buy $1,668,156 of 
new common stock, increasing his TWA 
holdings to 30 per cent—virtual control— 
and enabling the company to get five of 
Boeing’s new 33-passenger Stratoliners. 

Hughes’ man-size investment was over- 
shadowed, however, by the revolutionary 
scheme disclosed two days previously. 
George N. Armsby, chairman, and Guy W. 
Vaughan, president of Curtiss-Wright, 
whose securities are currently quoted at 
$106,000,000, and Floyd B. Odlum, presi- 
dent of Atlas Corp., $63,000,000 investment 
trust, announced the two companies were 
planning a merger. If completed it would 
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Curtiss-Wright Corp, 





Foreign sales of the fast ‘Interceptor’ help boom aviation industry 


probably make Odlum, financial wizard of 
the post-1929 era (NEWSWEEK, Mar. 18), 
the largest stockholder in one of the coun- 
try’s biggest aircraft manufacturing com- 


} panies. 


The deal would work something like 


» this: the Atlas portfolio would be divided 
© leaving the $25,000,000 investment in 


“special situations” such as Utilities Pow- 
er & Light, RKO, and Bonwit Teller in a 


separate company to be managed by At- 


| las executives for the benefit of Atlas stock- 
» holders. The remainder of the trust’s as- 


sets, some $36,500,000 in cash and mar- 


| ketable securities, would go to Curtiss- 


Wright, in return for which Atlas stock- 
holders would receive Curtiss-Wright com- 
mon stock. 

No change is expected in the Curtiss- 


Wright management—Odlum is already a 


director—and no announcement has been 
made of specific uses planned for the new 
capital. Some will go into turning out 
newly developed planes such as_ the 
Curtiss-Wright Interceptor-Fighter, fastest 
climbing plane in the world (more than a 
mile a minute) and reputedly the most 
effective defense against high-flying enemy 
bombers yet devised. 





Bombing Behemoth 


For more than a year, the biggest secret 
in aviation has been hidden in a screened- 
off section of the Douglas Aircraft Co.’s 
Santa Monica, Calif., plant. Occasional 
reports that the world’s largest plane was 
abuilding there (Periscope, Mar. 27, Nov. 
27, 1939) leaked out, and once plans 
for the ship were stolen and recovered by 
the FBI, but Army airmen refused to dis- 
cuss the matter. Last week this secret 
became too big to keep as workmen pre- 
pared to roll the plane out of its restricted 
section in order to attach the wings, so 
the War Department issued a cautious de- 
scription of the newest Army bomber—the 
Douglas B-19. 

It is a 70- ton, four-motored landplane, 
more than twice the size of the Army’s 
Flying Fortresses and a third larger than 
an experimental bomber being built by the 


Navy—the largest plane ever built in 
America and, so far as is known now, the 
biggest military aircraft in the world. It 
will have sleeping quarters for a crew of 
ten and will be capable of flying nonstop 
for 6,000 miles—to Europe and back— 
with a 28-ton load of bombs at an average 
speed “over 200 miles an hour.” When it 
is delivered to the Army sometime this 
summer, the government will have more 
than $1,000,000 invested in the new plane. 


* On sales totaling $27,866,657, the Doug- 
las Aircraft Co. last year realized a net 
profit of $2,884,197, President Donald W. 
Douglas reported last week. This amounted 
to $4.81 a common share, an increase over 
1938’s $3.76. Still better business for this 
year is indicated by an order backlog 
totaling $97,287,720. 





Air Safety Record 


On Mar. 26, at 2:48 a.m. (CST) ,* the 
American air-transport industry passed 
the most important milestone in its his- 
tory. At that time, the domestic air lines 
completed an entire year without a fatal 
accident either to a passenger or an em- 
ploye. During this period about 2,000,000 
passengers were flown some 87,000,000 
miles—814,000,000 passenger miles—and 
the lines enjoyed the best business of their 
history. 

The chief reasons for this increased air- 
line safety are increased ground aids such 
as radio beams, weather reporting, better 
flight instruments and planes, and co- 
operation between the air lines to keep all 
competitive planes on the ground when 
one line decides to cancel a flight because 
of unsafe weather conditions. Another 
factor, pointed out in a letter from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to Chairman Robert H. 
Hinckley of the Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority, congratulating the industry on its 
record, was cooperation between the CAA 
and the air lines. 





*The last serious air-line accident occurred 
at this time and date in 1939 at Oklahoma 
City. Seven passengers and the hostess were 


killed 
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Enjoy an ‘‘all-first-class” 
American Flag liner to friend- 
ly ports of the Western Hemi- 
sphere — gay, informal days 
and balmy nights...an outdoor 
pool, deck sports and southern 
skies...delicious food and out- 
side stateroom .. . restful, 
peaceful tropic lands. You'll 
agree whole-heartedly with 
the President’s proclamation 


of 1940 as Travel-Among-The | 


Americas Year. 


CRUISES FROM NEW YORK 
15 days ... $168 up ... Saturdays 
—alternately toPanama Canal 
Zone, Costa Rica, Guatemala, 
Havana; or to Havana (2 calls), 
Panama Canal Zone, Guate- 
mala. 

15 days... $168 up ... Wednes- 
days to Kingston, Jamaica, 


B.W.I. (2 calls), Barranquilla 


and Cartagena,Colombia,S.A. 
and Panama Canal Zone. 

26 days . . . $238 up, all expenses 
.. fortnightly to Guatemala in- 
cluding 2 weeks in highlands— 
calls at Havana and Honduras. 


Ask about other services from — 
New York and New Orleans. ia 
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Perspective 
by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Behind the Figures 


is will fly furiously for a while 
in the current controversy over unemploy- 
ment. And the effect will be wholesome 
because it may cause us all—politicians and 
others—to realize that there are significant 
elements in this question that neither the 
politicians in power nor those who seek it 
have really thought out. Unless we get 
down to these points, the great and solemn 
referendum before us will be lost in an emp- 
ty row between the parties over which is 
employing the biggest adding machine. 
The present controversy over the size of 
unemployment in the United States was 
well summarized by Ralph Robey in last 
week’s issue of Newsweek. In brief, a 
number of commentators have seriously 
challenged the general accuracy of current 
unemployment figures promulgated by la- 
bor organizations and by various private 
agencies. They hold that not eight or ten 
million, but two or three million is the true 
figure. The real question at issue, as Mr. 
Robey pointed out, is whether, in estimates 
of present unemployment, changes in the 
structure rather than the size of our pop- 
ulation since 1929 have been given due 
weight. It is not my purpose here to eval- 
uate the merits of the controversy but to 
comment upon some of the general issues 
which it emphasizes. 


‘Ehe first thing that strikes us is the 
predicament into which this puts the Dem- 
ocratic high command in this campaign. 
Until now their greatest embarrassment 
has been the fact that their own figures 
show they have done little in seven years 
to reduce the number of unemployed—a 
duty which was underlined in the Presi- 
dent’s first inaugural address. Suddenly 
there come these interesting figures that 
they might use, in the blurry confusion of 
a political campaign, to claim that things 
are about as good as they were in 1929. 
But they cannot hop on this magic polit- 
ical carpet because they are caught in the 
flypaper of their own statistics. I can see 
the official speech writers scowling over 
their typewriters. Oh, the pain, when you 
might seem todisprove what you must alibi. 

Republican orators are also in a fix. They 
have pointed at the gross figures of unem- 
ployment without much effort to interpret 
what lies behind them. Only in the Frank 
report have the Republicans reached be- 
yond the statistics to the meat of the thing. 
Republican candidates will have to tackle 
the fundamentals of this problem. 


The first step toward straight thinking is 
to distinguish clearly between the prob- 
lem of unemployment and that of relief. 
They are related, of course, but the govern- 
ment’s duties with respect to each are quite 
dissimilar. 


W. don’t even know what unem- 
ployment is, after seven years of talk. Is a 
person officially unemployed when he wants 
a job? Or when he has had a job and lost 
it? Is he still unemployed when he picks 
up an odd job to tide him over? Is he un- 
employed when his former source of em- 
ployment has vanished—if he is a farmer 
dispossessed or a storekeeper who has failed 
and must start the long pull toward a new 
life work? There are always such cases, 
even in piping times. What if he has come 
of working age and has not been able to 
get the kind of work he wants? 

Statisticians have labored for years over 
hundreds of such puzzlers. Their failure 
may mean that they have been dealing 
with a big problem of human life that can- 
not be defined in terms that will lend them- 
selves to governmental action, provided 
government is to remain the clumsy, hu- 
man thing it is and not become the omnis- 
cient father that dreamers dream about. 
For members of a government to say, as 
some unwisely have, that government can 
assume responsibility for such an inchoate 
mass of economic chance and mischance, 
of psychological vagaries, of unpredictable 
needs and supplies, and of immeasurable 
scientific changes, is to practice cruel de- 
ception. The savant who said he could 
move the world had the honesty to add 
that he would need a bar and a fulcrum. 
Government’s attack upon unemployment 
would have to proceed with tools that have 
not yet been invented. 

Meanwhile, government must not im- 
pede the partial solutions of private initia- 
tive where it has no solution itself. For ex- 
ample, government can remove the burden 
that is keeping a specific industry motion- 
less and unproductive, especially in cases 
where the burden is government itself. 

Unemployment is therefore a symptom 
rather than a disease. Its size is not the 
issué. And this is fortunate, considering the 
now obvious fact that its exact size can- 
not be calculated. 

Above all, government itself cannot, ex- 
cept as a method of relief, offer employ- 
ment as a specific cure for unemploy- 
ment. That is why the statistics in ques- 
tion are going to be hotly contested if the 
total unemployment figure is not to include 
the number employed by the WPA. A total 
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figure which does not embrace the number 
on WPA is not a true measure. The WPA 
statistics, in fact, are the most certain of 
all the factors involved. To hold otherwise 
and to lull ourselves into the belief that to 
the extent of present WPA rolls we have 
wiped out unemployment, is to assert that 
if we spent billions more on WPA we could 
completely eliminate unemployment and 
solve our economic difficulties. It is like 
talking about an increase in the national 
income when a sizable part of that increase 
is composed of money spent by the govern- 
ment. 

Government’s approach to the relief of 
the distressed is a problem involving an 
entirely different method and mood. Since 
the Middle Ages, government has assumed 
an increasing responsibility for helping 
other agents—friends, relatives, religious 
and private charity organizations—to as- 
sist the destitute. For government to sup- 
plant these wholly would be to destroy the 
greatest source of spiritual development 
that we have, the duty and responsibility 
to help others. No one wants the manda- 
tory process of taxation and the mechanical 
routine of a dole to displace all private giv- 
ing. That would enable the politicians 
temporarily in charge of government to 
pose as the monopolists of the humane 
sentiments of the nation. Some of them, 
of course, seem to claim that now. 

Government must remain an aid to, and 
not the means of, assisting the needy. To 
this end the Federal government can well 
limit itself to a few specific responsibilities. 
It can provide some accurate information 
collected by scrupulously impartial and 
nonpolitical administrators. It can give 
grants-in-aid to states for relief purposes, 
such grants to be made by a board as 
strictly nonpolitical as can be—and men- 
bers of that character can be found. It can 
plan its own public works on a time an 
geographical basis to alleviate unemploy- 
ment where and when necessary. It ca 
provide a system of unemployment an( 
old-age assistance based upon cooperativ’ 
action between government and _ persons 
helped and between states and nation. 


In the balancing of responsibility 
between the states and the nation in the 
matter of relief, it is most important to 
provide for a constant challenge by the 
Federal government to the states and b” 
the states to the Federal government. Even 
an occasional clash is healthful. Wit! hv- 
man nature as it is, the best that lawgivers 
can do is to provide for vital watchfu!ness. 
prompted by self-interest, among our vat- 
ious governments and within their parts. 
The founders of our government set some 
people to watch other people. We may 
well take a leaf from their book. 

It isn’t, then, the size of our army of ul- 
employed that is most important. What- 
ever it is, it’s too big. What we do abou! 
the problems related to it is our chie! con- 
cern. 
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Don’t drop it! It’s worth $75,000. Mingled with the dust of centuries are the artist hands that wrought this fragile loveliness. The incredible beauty of this 
Hawthorn Vase has made it coveted by prince and Croesus of many lands. A masterpiece of the K’ang Isi period, 1662-1721, it is an example of the highest imperial 
and art. This vase is now offered for sale by the firm of Parish-Watson who value it at $75,000. The great art treasures of the world can be yours, if money doesn't count, 
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America’s Costliest Blended Whiskey 


We offer Lord Calvert as the finest example of the art of blending. 
Here is a whiskey worthy of the most exceptional occasion. If you 
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wish to honor a distinguished guest or celebrate a great event you 
can make no better selection. True, it is the costliest whiskey 
blended in America, but it is so incredibly smooth, it has such 
extraordinary bouquet and flavor that it has become the choice of 
many men with whom—money doesn’t count. 


WHEN MONEY DOLSNT COUNT 
“CUSTOM BLENDED” WHISKRY 


$6.5 Proof. The straight whiskies in this product are 
four or more years old. 30 t straight whiskies; 57 


other whiskey, 18 years old; 65% grain neutral spirits. 
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20% straight whiskies four years old, 10% straight 
whiskies 10 years old, 5% other whiskey 18 years old. 


Copr. 1940, Calvert Distillers Corp., New York City. 








FANCY DRESS PARTIES ARE TYPICAL OF THE GALA ATMOSPHERE OF GRACE LINE CRUISES 


AMERICAN FLAG ‘SANTA’ SHIPS 


built especially for tropical cruising: every room outside with private 
bath; dining rooms on promenade decks with casement windows and 
roll back domes; outdoor tiled swimming pools. 


38 Day All-Expense Cruises To 
PERU and CHILE 


visiting en route Panama, Colombia, Ecuador and 
Havana, and cruise tours ‘ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 


* 


Also 12 day cruises to Bermuda, Curacao, La Guaira, Puerto Cabello, 
Bermuda. . from $200. Optional shore excursions include 2 day Grand 
Tour of the Venezuelan Andes visiting Caracas, Maracay, Valencia. 


SAILINGS EVERY FRIDAY FROM NEW YORK 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR GRACE LINE, ROCKEFELLER CENTER OR 10 HANOVER SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
BOSTON PITTSBURGH WASHINGTON, D. C. NEW ORLEANS CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 
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